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Kicliqgious Communications. 


On the spirit which should charac- 
terize the Discussion of the **Doc- 
trines of Grace.’ 


Ir there is any class of religious 
opinions, in the support of which a 
true humility and tenderness of spir- 
it should be manifested, it is that 
system which includes what are 
sometimes called the doctrines of 
grace. It is indeed melancholy, | 
will not say surprising, since, through 
the influence of human perversity, it 
isso common, but it is melancholy to 
see with what heat and ill temper 
men have disputed about the mean- 
ing of that message of mercy sent to 
us from heaven. Most of us have 
oceasion to be ashamed that we do 
not set ourselves in a kinder spirit 
to help each other’s understanding, 
and correct each other’s misappre- 
hensions of that volume of truth on 
which we alike build all our choicest 
hopes. But on some accounts it is 
particularly displeasing to see violence 
and animosity in those who main- 
tain the opinions referred to above. 

According to this system of doc- 
trine, men are entirely depraved,— 
have no true holiness, until they are 
renewed in the temper of their 
minds. Now, who that remembers 
that he is himself a man, and has to 
remember elso that a large portion 
of his own lite, perhaps far the lar- 
gest portion of it, was passed be- 
fore any such renewal, can set bim- 
self to the defence of the doctrine, 
and not find dying away within him 


all pride of opinion, all hotness of 


contention? And when he seems to 
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himself to have established his point 
beyond all possibility of fair dispute, 
and shown the weakness of all the 
arguments and objections of his op- 
ponents, how can he find it in his 
heart to speak of victory, to exult in 
the conclusiveness of his argument, 
to please himself with his success in 
proving that men are more wicked 
than another supposes? I cannot 
help fearing that such a man forgets 
he is inthe same condemnation with 
his fellow men. All the supposi- 
tions which crowd upon me as iltus- 
trations ef this weak and wicked 
state of mind, are so shocking that I 
cannot employ them. 

The means by which the heart of 
man comes to be renewed is another 
subject of enquiry. And, accorciug 
tothe system of doctrine of which I 
am speaking, all other means 2.6 in- 
adequate without a pecaliat influence 
exerted by Gou himseit. “bin. does 
trine of the special inflvence of the 
Spirit can furnish as little «s the 
preceding to gratify human pride ; 
and when we have proved it most 
plainly from the scriptures, how can 
we lose the thought of our own mis- 
erable helplessness, or suppress a 
melancholy teeling of the cuined 
condition of our race, so far as to 
manifest any severtty toward an op- 
ponent, or any complacency io the 
strength of our own argument ? 

Again: It is maintained by the 
same class of theologians, that this 
assistance of the Spirit, so necessary 
to the renewing of our minds, and ot 
course, tv our salvation, may be giy- 
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en, or may be withheld by its author, 
without any just cause of complaint 
on the part of any of us; and that 
nothing we dv before it is given can 


lay God under any obligation to be- 


stow it, on the ground either of jus- 
tice or of promise. Yet who can 
rise up from the search into the doc- 
trine of God’s sovereignty, his mein- 
ory stored with those passages that 
thus shut him up in the hands of an 
offended sovereign, and bis mind still 
dwellir iF ON the connexion of 
trath with all else that is most hum- 
bling and distressing in the scripture 
account of our condition,—can think 
for a moment of him who gainsays 
this trath, with any feeling of scorn 
or superiority, or speak of him bue 
with the kind concern that is so natu- 
rally and properly felt for each oth- 
er by companious in’ peril, and 
which should net be least toward 
are least sensible of their 


Pa age 
Liiis 


those who 
dancer, 

It is article of faith usual- 
ly held along with the foregoing, that 
in thus bestowine the influence of his 
erace, and in all else that he does to 
prepare some of our race for heaven, 
and the his favour 
there, God is acting in acecrdance 
with purposes that existed in his own 
mind trom betore the creation ot the 
world,--hath chosen some to salvation 
re thus ‘Select of God.” Per- 
haps nothing tound in the scriptures 
has been more violently assaile 
more warmly defended than this 
truth. Its sometimes 
conducted in a temper entirely gen- 


' 
another 


enjoyment ol 


| 
Who al 
d and 


defence Is 
ry 
ile and conciliating, At other times 
it is maintained with less propriety. 
Of some who maintain it, 
hardly help suspecting that they 
e themselves of the num- 
ber of those whom God has purposed 
but also lmagine that God 
had such purposes respecting them 
on account of something in theim- 
selves 3 li not any good thing before 
their renewal, yet some less degree 
of wickedness, Or. perhaps, some 
fitness or capacity tor er Virtue 
or usefulness afterwards. It is to be 


One Can 
not 
onlv hele y 


io save, 
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sure a partof the doctrine of election, 
by whomsoever held, that the pur- 
pose of God not only existed before 
the formation of those whom it re- 
spects, but is irrespective of their 
character and conduct ; that is, the 
purpose of God to save any one is 
not to be considered as proceeding 
upon the foresight of the conduct ot 
the individuals. And this is the 
consideration which at the same time 
makes the doctrine difficult to be re- 
ceived by a mind not well conformed 
to the gospel, and secures it from 
abuse or perversion by bim who is 
thus conformed. From the want of 
such an entire conformity, they who 
hold and take upon themselves the 
office of defending this great and 
difficult truth, have shown a spirit 
il] suited to recommend the doc- 
trine. They have spoken too little as 
if they felt that the doctrine had au 
application to themselves ; too much 
as if they belonged toa privileged 
class. possessing distinctions, which 
constituted not only their happiness, 
but their honor and boast. No 
knowledge of what the scriptures 
teach on this point, no skill in stating 
the arguments drawn from revelation 
or other sources, no ingenuity in 
clearing the doctrine trom objections, 
can so much benefit the cause otf 
truth, in our day certainly, as it will 
be injured by a proud and contemp- 
tuous manner of treating opponents 
‘Those who receive the doctrines 
which have been made the subject of 
remark, commonly entertain the most 
serious apprehensions respecting 
the future condition of those, who 
do not come to repentance. On this 
subject the New Testament has giv- 
ei a fulness and certainty to out 
knowledge, not furnished by the 
Old; and the revelation it makes is 
soawtul that LT have long imagined 
it was not mace more clearly in the 
(3d ‘Pestament, because God had 
t then made so distinct and imn- 
pressive aii exhibition of his mercy 
and goodness as is contained in the 
New, and as now helps our poor and 
narrow minds more readily to be- 
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lieve that the utmost severities with 
which he will visit the impenitent, 
are consistent with his justice.  L’or 
who has not when turning over the 
passages of scripture, which teach 
the never ending sufferings of the 


impenitent, felt his persuasion of 


Giod’s justice and goodness, notwith- 
standing this severity, suwengthened 
and confirmed by the thoughts of 
his mercy in Christ. But however 
clear may be the justice of thus dis- 
posing of the wicked, the importance 
and awfulness of the truth is over- 
whelming. And nothing can be 
more painful,—more shocking, than 
to see men contending about it with 
any degree of lightness, or displeas- 
ure at each other. Yet both sides of 
this most awful subject have been 
handled by combatants full of wit 
and satire, of bitterness and pride. 

Now, though all religious discus- 
sion ought to be serious, and boih 
parties, especially on such points as 
characterize the system sometimes 
called Evangelical, ought to main- 
tain entire candour and gentleness, 
vet there seems to be something par- 
ticularly unsuitable and out of place, 
when the advocates of these serious 
truths give way to human passious. 
For, what is the object of their exer- 
tions? To establish the fact that all 
men and themselves in the number, 
are covered with sin and shame, 
without any portion of holiness till 
God sends his gracious influence into 
their hearts :—That this influence 
cannot be claimed by them in con- 
sequence of any thing done by them 
on the ground of either justice or 
promise,—that if this influence is 
not bestowed on them, there is noth- 
ing but a fearful expectation of such 
punishments as fill every heart with 
dismay,—and that all this is just. 
Oh, who can contend for this inher- 
itance of sin and shame, this state of 
danger and helplessness, and this 
prospect of woe interminable, and 
do it with the same animation and 
spirit, the same bravery and flouting 
of his opponents, with which he 
would carry on a dispute about a 
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point in mathematics, or even in pol- 
itics? How can he sum up the con- 
clusive proofs furnished by bis well 
formed argument, with the same 
glow of satisfaction and throb ot 
success With which he would finish 
a triumphant defence of injured in- 
necence ? [ will not say I have seen 
or heard it done just thus. But | 
have ofien seen and heard these doc- 
trines maintained with very little of 
that seriousness and tenderness of 
mind which the discussion of them 
ought to produce in every mon \. ho 
is capable of sympathizing with the 
miserable. 

It is no matter of gratulation that 
man is so sinful,—entirely sintul be- 
fore renewal. It is no occasion of 
pride that his sins make him so help- 
less as to have no hope of recovery 
but in sovereign grace. — It is no mat- 
ter of joy that so tremendous an evil 
awaits the unrighteous. These are 
all distressing truths. There is no 
man but must wish the sin, the help- 
lessuess, the danger, less. Every 
man in his senses must wish he and 
ail tis tellow-men were better, stron- 
ger, safer. "Those who believe he is 
more so than our views allow us to 
believe, may think they have a more 
cheerful argument, and possibly 
think themselves at times allowed to 
Maintain it in a lighter strain. If 
they do, their example is not suited 
to our imitation. We can find no 
joy in victory over them in the argu- 
ment, to cheer the melancholy pro- 
duced by the result of it,—--by the con- 
clusion that we are ruined, unable 
to recover ourselves, and liable to be 
overtaken by evils as just as they 
are severe. 

The serious and alarming charac- 
ter of these truths should not indeed 
prevent our holding and maintaining 
them with firmness and constancy. 
[n preportion to their seriousness 
should be our care rightly to under- 
stand them ourselves, and recommend 
them to the acceptance of others. 

We should thus recommend them 
by the most distinct and explicit 
statement of their proofs. It may 
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en, or may be withheld by its author, 
without any just cause of complaint 
on the part of any of us; and that 
nothing we do before it is given can 
lay God under any obligation to be- 
stow it, on the ground either of jus- 
tice or of promise. Yet who can 
rise up from the search into the doc- 
trine olf God’s sovereignty, bis mein- 
ory stored with those passages that 
thus shut him up in the hands of an 
olfended sovereign, and bis mind still 
the connexion of this 
truth with all else that is most hum- 
bling and distressing in the seripture 
account of our condition, —can think 
for a moment of him who gainsays 
this truth, with any feeling of scorn 
or superiority, or speak of him bue 
with the kind concern that is so natu- 
rally and properly telt for each oth- 
er by companious in’ peril, and 
which should net be least toward 
those who are least sensible of their 
danger, 

[t is another article of faith usual- 
ly held along with the foregoing, that 
in thus bestowing the influence of his 
erace, and in all else that he does to 
prepa re some of our race for heaven, 
and the enjoyment ot iis favour 
there, God 1s acting in acecrdance 
with purposes that existed in his own 
mind trom betore arden ot the 
world,--hath chosen ‘tosalvation 
who are thus * ne oi God.” Per- 
haps nothing found m the scriptures 
violently assailed and 
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sure a partof the doctrine of election, 
by whomsoever held, that the pur- 
pose of God not only existed before 
the formation of those whom it re- 
spects, but is irrespective of their 
character and conduct ; that is, the 
purpose of God to save any one is 
not to be considered as proceeding 
upon the foresight of the conduct ot 
the individuals. And this is the 
consideration which at the same time 
makes the doctrine difficult to be re- 
ceived by a mind not well conformed 
to the gospel, and secures it from 
abuse or perversion by him who is 
thus conformed. From the want of 
such an entire conformity, they whe 
hold and take upon themselves the 
office of defending this great and 
difficult truth, have shown a spirit 
il] suited to recommend the doc- 
trine. They have spoken too little as 
if they felt that the doctrine had an 
application to themselves ; too much 
as if they belonged toa privileged 
class. possessing distinctions, which 
constituted not only their happiness, 
but their honor and boast. No 
knowledge of what the scriptures 
teach on this point, no skill in stating 
the arguments drawn from revelation 
or other sources, no ingenuity in 
clearing the doctrine trom objections, 
can so much benefit the cause of 
truth, in our day certainly, as it will 
be injured by a proud and contemp- 
tuous manner of treating opponents 
Those who receive the doctrines 
which have been made the subject of 
remark, commonly entertain the most 
serious apprehensions respecting 
the future condition of those, who 
do not come torepentance. On this 
subject the New Testament has giv- 
en a fulness and certainty to out 
knowledge, not furnished by the 
Nid; and tue revelation it makes is 
so awful thet L have long imagined 
it was not made more clearly in the 
Qd Testament, because God had 
not then made so distinct and im- 
pressive ai exhibition of his mercy 
and goodness as is contained in the 
New, and as now helps our poor and 
narrow minds more readily to be- 
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iieve that the utmost severities with 
which he will visit the impenitent, 
are consistent with his justice. Lor 
who has not when turning over the 
passages of scripture, which teach 
the never ending sufferings of the 
impenitent, felt his persuasion of 
Giod’s justice and goodness, notwith- 
standing this severity, strengthened 
and confirmed by the thoughts of 
his mercy in Christ. But however 
clear may be the justice of thus dis- 
posing of the wicked, the importance 
and awtulness of the truth is over- 
whelming. And nothing can be 
more painful,—more shocking, than 
to see nen contending about it with 
any degree of lightness, or displeas- 
ure at each other. Yet both sides of 
this most awful subject have been 
handled by combatants full of wit 
and satire, of bitterness and pride. 

Now, though all religious discus- 
sion ought to be serious, and both 
parties, especially on such points as 
characterize the system sometimes 
called Evangelical, ought to main- 
tain entire candour and gentleness, 
vet there seems to be something par- 
ticularly unsuitable and out of place, 
when the advocates of these serious 
truths give way to human passious. 
For, what is the object of their exer- 
tions? To establish the fact that all 
men and themselves in the number, 
are covered with sin and shame, 
without any portion of holiness till 
God sends his gracious influence into 
their hearts :—That this influence 
cannot be claimed by them in con- 
sequence of any thing done by them 
on the ground. of either justice or 
promise,—that if this influence is 
not bestowed on them, there is noth- 
ing but a fearful expectation of such 
punishments as fill every heart with 
dismay,—and that all this is just. 
Oh, who can contend for this inher- 
itance of sin and shame, this state of 
danger and helplessness, and this 
prospect of woe interminable, and 
do it with the same animation and 
spirit, the same bravery and flouting 
of his opponents, with which he 
would carry on a dispute about a 
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point in mathematics, or even in pol- 
itics? Eiow can he sum up the con- 
clusive prools furnished by his well 
formed argument, with the same 
glow of satisfaction and throb ot 
success With which he would fivish 
a triumphant defence of injured in- 
nocence ? [ will not say I have seen 
or heard it done just thus. But | 
have ofien seen and heard these doc- 
trines maintained with very little of 
that seriousness and tenderness of 
mind which the discussion of them 
ought to produce In every mon \. ho 
is capable of sympatbizing with the 
iniserable. 

It is no matter of gratulation that 
man is so sinful,—entirely sintul be- 
fore renewal. It is no occasion of 
pride that his sins make him so help- 
less as to have no hope of recovery 
but in sovereign grace. — It is no mat- 
ter of joy that so tremendous an evil 
awaits the unrighteous. ‘These are 
all distressing truths. There is no 
man but must wish the sin, the help- 
lessuess, the danger, less. Every 
man in his senses must wish he and 
all lis tellow-men were better, stron- 
ger, safer. "Those who believe he is 
more so than our views allow us to 
believe, may think they have a more 
cheerful argument, and possibly 
think themselves at times allowed to 
maintain it in a lighter strain. If 
they do, their example is not suited 
to our imitation. We can fiud no 
joy in victory over them in the argu- 
ment, to cheer the melancholy pro- 
duced by the result of it,—-by the con- 
clusion that we are ruined, unable 
to recover ourselves, and liable to be 
overtaken by evils as just as they 
are severe. 

The serious and alarming charac- 
ter of these truths should not indeed 
prevent our holding and maintaining 
them with firmness and constancy. 
In preportion to their seriousness 
should be our care rightly to under- 
stand them ourselves, and recommend 
them to the acceptance of others. 

We should thus recommend them 
by the most distinct and explicit 
statement of their proofs. It may 
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be necessary to repeat these proofs 
and to state over and over the doc- 
trines themselves. But in doing this 
we should be very careful not to 
strain the proofs, nor overstate the 
doctrines. In so doing we should 
seem to betray an eagerness to prove 
ourselves guilty and miserable and 
helpless, and a satisfaction in con- 
templating and describing the guilt 
and wretchedness of our condition. 
Than this, nothing could be more 
unfortunate, more likely to prevent 
our being benefitted by the truth, 
and to render it repulsive to others. 
This injury to ourselves and others 
is always produced to some extent, 
whenever we mix with the discus- 
sion or defence of these truths any 
portion of the temper of the mere 
disputant. 

‘The doctrines above referred to 
make a part of that system of relt- 
gious belief, which is generally re- 
ceived in this country, and has, I 
think, been generally received in 
every age of the Christian Church 
Where the Gospel has had its most 
complete and happy influence. 
They may be called the disttnguish- 
ing features of that sysiem, for some 
or most of them are excluded from 
the more common schemes of error 
that have been introduced into the 
Church. Yet they are far trom ma- 
king up the whoie, or indeed the 
principal part of the system to which 
they belong. Of course they should 
not be the only topics of public in- 
struction, nor wholly engross our 
minds in seasons of religious med- 
itation. ‘True and important as 
they doubtless are, they are not 
more so than many other parts of the 
same system. ‘Theexistence of God, 
his creation and preservation of all 
things, his boundless power and 
knowledge, the perfect justice of his 
government, his spotless purity, the 
tenderness of his love to the obedient, 
the greatness of his mercy to offend- 
ers, the means he employs for their 
recovery. his readiness to give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him, 
fhe preparation made for the future 
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happiness of the righteous, the ful- 
ness and the security of the rest to 
be enjoyed in those heavenly man- 
sions, with all his ‘* loving kindness 
and tender mercy,” and all the grace 
and compassion of our Lord, and a 
great number of other tepics are 
themes on which the preacher will 
delight to dwell in his public minis- 
trations, and the christian in his pri- 
vate meditations. By neglecting the 
contemplation of these and similar 
truths, and giving too large a share 
of our attention to those which are 
peculiar to our system, we impair 
our own religious enjoyment, and 
retard our progress in piety. A 
similar preterence of these topics hy 
those who conduct our public reli- 
gious services, and a_ predomi- 
nance of them in what is published 
on the subject of religion must be in- 
jurious ; and wil! be particularly 
hurtful to the cause of truth. It 
mikes man forget, it is well if we 
do not ourselves forget, that a great 
body of most important aud interest- 
ing doctrines is held by us in com- 
mon. And though this common re- 
ception of them may not make it 
necessary to handle them often in 
the way of discussion, we ought on 
this very account to dwell on them 
more in the way of contemplation 
and practical application. This, I 
say, we ought to do not only for our 
own satisfaction and advancement in 
religion, but also as the most effect- 
ual means of commending to others 
those less pleasing truths first men- 
tioned. It would prove such a 
means, not only by producing a 
more favourable opinion of our own 
candour and goodness, our love and 
esteem of all the truth, and thus dis- 
posing them to look into our system 
and our defence of it, with more 
kindness of temper and openness of 
mind, but our system itself would thus 
be presented to them ina juster form. 
lor the character of a system de- 
pends not merely on the presence or 
absence of certain parts, but very 
much also on the position and rela- 
tive magnitude of those parts. Now 
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the due relation of the parts of the 
evangelical system, both as to posi- 
tion and magnitude, will not be pre- 
served by us, certeinly wi'l not be 
perceived by those who do not study 
it carefully, where a few points re- 
ceive a very disproportionate atten- 
tion. Aud when, as in the present 
ease, these points are particularly 
offensive to inany, and humbling to 
all. it is not strange that the whole 
body of our religious views and sen- 
tinents taken as a whole, is thought 
by ome to be less encouraging and 
cle ful than it really is: and truth 
is thus often placed tn circumstan- 
ces of unnecessary difficulty. 


FE. K. 
The Strength of Sin. 
A SERMON. 


But I see another law inimy mem- 
bers, warring against the law of 
my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin whichis 
in ny members. —Romans VII. 25, 
Whether, as some suppose, the 

Apostle is here describing the con- 

flict between conscience and the sin- 

ful propensities of the heart; or 
whether, as others suppose, he is de- 
scribing the conflict between reli- 
gious principle, and the sin which re- 
mains in the soul that is partially 
sanctified, it must be allowed, that 
he is delineating the strength of sin. 

The object of the present dis- 
course, will be, to exhibit, by an in- 
duction of facts, the strength of sin, 
inthe huuan mind.—And we will 
measure its strength by the strength 
of principles and feelings which it 
must overpower, before it brings us 
into captivity and subjection to its 
influence. 

Let us view its strength as exhib- 
ited in the conduct of men, in refer- 
ence to the present life. 

It overpowers the love of reputa- 
tion.—Man is a social being. He 
seeks the friendship and respect of 
those around, with avidity and dili- 
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gence. Attack his reputation, and 
you arouse all ihe indignation of 
his soul. Ue appeals for redress to 
the laws of his country, and he rare- 
ly appeals in vain. Sometimes too, 
to the disgrace of our nature, he seiz- 
es on the sword of vengance, which 
public happiness has wisely trusted 
to public tribunals only, and vainly 
seeks reparation in the blood of bis 
enemy. Yet this reputation- which 
is so often sought in blood and guard- 
ed at the expense of blood, exercises 
less influence over the mind than is 
exercised by sin. Cast your eye 
over the community, and how many 
will you see snning, to the ruin of 
their reputation? How many who 
ardently desire the respect of others, 
forfeit that respect rather than deny 
themslves the indulgences of sin ?— 
Keen is the pang they suffer while 
they witness the decay of once blush- 
ing honors; death-like is the sensation 
when they witness those who former- 
ly admired their amiableness or tal- 
ents, now sbrinkiig from their soci- 
etv, or coldly extending the reluctant 
hand ;—yet they bear it, rather than 
break from the influence of sin.— 
Facts, then, teach, that the love of 
sin is stronger than our love of rep- 
utation.— 

The strength of sin overpowers 
our love of ease.—Some men seem to 
delightin activity for its own sake ; 
but the mass of mankind are roused 
to energy only by the spur of want, 
or the hope of securing provision for 
future ease. Yet you will find men 
under the influence of sin, endure 
fatigve and privations which are al- 
most without a parallel in the efforts 
of the pious. They sleep not, ex- 
cept they doevil. Many a profligate 
will make more exertion to meet an 
assembly as vile as himself, than he 
would to secure either the salvation 
of his soul, or the comfortable sup- 
port of his body.—And to our shame 
be itspoken, he will break through 
more obstavles to reach the seat of 
scorners, than some christians to ge 
to the altar of God. 
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The strength of sin overpowers the 
love of health. The votaries of pleas- 
ure spend their days in luxury and 
riot, while they see disease and pre- 
mature old age rapidly advancing to 
seize on their prey. The intemper- 
ate man raises with trembling hand 
the bow! which he knows to contain 
the seeds of pain and sorrow ; and 
for a few short hours of mad intoxi- 
cation voluntarily consents to drag 
out a life of weakness and discase— 
for a few short hours of mad intoxt- 
cation, consents to exchange mental 
vigour for childish imbecility, and the 
strength of manhood for the tottering 
linbs of old age—tor a few short 
hours of mad intoxication, consents 
to exchange the glow of health, so de- 
lighttul to the eye for the hues of ex- 
cess, from which the eve turns 
with loathing 

The strength of sin overpowers the 
fies of natural affection. Men pur- 
sue sensual pleasures when they are 
absolutely certain that their conduct 
will disgrace not only themselves, 
but their connexions. How many 
fathers, inthe indulgence of sensual 
appetites, break through the tes 
with which nature has bound them 
to their children! How tany_ hus- 
bands sacrifice ailection and tender- 
ness and’ domestic peace, to the bale- 
ful spirit of gamiling and intemper- 
ance! Even how many a youth has 
pained the heart cf a doating mother r, 
while with thoughtless rasiiness he 
treads the flowery paths of se!l-in- 
dulgence! Nor is this done from in- 
sensibility to the claims of nature.— 
The heart of the gambler, in the 
hours of reflection, is stung with re- 
morse—the heart of the drunkard, 
in the hours of sobriety, otten is 


wrung with anguish for the grief of 


his family—and the erring youth, 
while reason gains her sway over his 
soul, would assuage parental sorrow 
almost at the expense of lile itself. 
It is a degrading servitude, and they 
would gladly escape, but their prison 
is ‘ guarded by a strong man armed.’ 
Think now of the strength of paren- 
tal and filial affection ; look over 


your own experience and observa- 
tion; look at. the pages of history, 
and see to what exertions, what pri- 

vations and sufferings they have led 
mankind, and then learn how great 
must be the strength of sin which 
overpowers s these deep-rooted princi- 
ples of the human heart. 

The strength of sin overpowers the 
tcnderness of compassion.—Mer- 
cy is an attribute that shines brieht 
among the glories of the Divine char- 
acter,—and it is too, one of the 
brightest ornaments of human na- 
ture. Yet this loveliest feature of 
the heart, isnot seldom defaced by 
the workings of sin. The pages ot 
history are filled with little else than 
cruelty and bloodshed, and in spite 
ofthe natural tenderness of the bu- 
nan Leart, at the present how we 
must confess that it is no libel on 
Inan to say we live in an unfeeling 
world. How vast the difference be- 
tweena heart that would not willing- 
ly inflict a needless pain on an ‘n- 
sect, and a heart thai can move with 
exultation over thousands writhing 
on the field of battle! How vast the 
diflerence between Howard, diving 
into the impurities ofa dungeon, and 
traversing the most distant coun- 
tries to relieve one pang of the solita- 
ry, triendless captive—and the ruf- 
fian who smiles over the bloody dirk 
of assassination! Yetall this differ- 
ence is created by sin. Strong as the 
principle of compassion is, it is over- 
powered by the greater strength of 
sin. 


The strength of sin overpowers ¢he 


fear of punishment.——Aiter all the 


laws and penalties that human in- 
cenuity can devise, the world is full 
of sin. Not only does it operate 
secretly in the heart, but walks a- 
broad in society, in contempt. of 
public teeling and public threaten- 
ings. Fear, the strongest principle 
of our nature, is unable to restrain 
it, aud the records of our courts, the 
columns of our newspapers, the cells 
Of our prisons, present a constant 
testimony of the inefhcacy of every el- 
jort te overceme the strength of sin. 
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I might proceed to show that there 
is nota principle in the nature of man 
which has not been overpowered by 
the strength of sin—that there is not 
a principle of our nature which we 
can make a citadel, where we 
may bid defiance to tbat strong law 
in our own members which wars 
agaiust the law of our own mind and 
brings us into captivity. 

Let us next look at the strength of 
sin as manifested in the conduct of 
men, @ reference to the government 
of God, and to a future state. 

The strength of sin overpowers the 
convictions of conscience. And the 
startof terror—the bloodless cheek— 
the forebodings of fiery indignation, 
testify that the power of conscience 
over the soul is not feeble. Multi- 
tudes, however, rush to the commls- 
sion of deeds for which they have 
often Leen brought before the bar of 
conscience and have suffered the 
bitterness of its punishment. Malt- 
tudes have felt the power of con- 
ee pressing on their souls, like 

« bedy of death, while they have 
beeu hurried forward to crimes which 
they are fully convinced will add 
i.ew tortures to those already tisup- 
portable. *O wretched man that I 


i 
ain,’ is the language of many a heart 


that yields to the cruel dominion of 


Th. 

The strength of sin overpowers 
‘ne operations of the [loly Spirit on 
the heart. ‘The scriptures represent 
the Spirit of God as sctake y withmen, 
‘hough there.are degrees al opposi- 
tion Which the Spirit is pleased not 
to overcome, but to leave the sinner 
‘o his own chosen way. Hence the 
tase 1s not unfrequent of those who 
have resisted his influences, and been 
torn trom hope and salvation by the 
overpowering strep th of sin. The 
Bible set before them the way ot life, 
ihe Spuit prompted them to walk in 
it, angels began to rejoice as they 
vent theiy feet towards the narrow 
rocd, they thought themselves al- 
ost within the narrow gate, when 
their steps were suddenly averted 
ind their souls borne far from the 
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pathway of life, by the strength of 
sin. And as an oak, stretching its 
withered leafless branches amid a 
forest of verdure, testifies to the 
power of the lightnings of heaven, 
they stand, amid souls flourishing as 
the cedars of Lebanon, an owiul 
monument of the resistless, wither 
ing power of sin. Are none of my 
readers of this description? Are 
there none over whom we had al- 
most begun the song of salvation, 
over Whom we are now compelled to 
lament that having put their hand 
to the plough and looked back, they 
Lave judged themselves unfit for the 
kingdom of heaven? Are there none 
of whom we are compelled to say, 
it would have been better for them 
not to have known the way of right- 
eousness, better for them never to 
have felt the operations of the Spirit, 
(han after they had known them, to 
have turned from the holy com- 
mandment, and supk quietly into the 
iron grasp of sin? 

The strength of sin overpowers 
our firmest resolutions to reform our 
lives. 

Men sometimes awake from the 
stupidity of years and look with un- 
clouded eyes on the scenes of eterni- 
ty. They know their hearts are desti- 
tute of hotiness. Their tirst expedient 
then, is a resolve to reform their 
lives, to desert their evil habits, to 
attend on the means of grace dili- 
gently, and in this manner, prepare 
tor heaven. Buta little experience 
shows how futile are all these resolu- 
tions; for a few months, perhaps 
days, witness them swept away, and 
the soulas guilty as before under the 
dominion of sin. ‘Thousands on 
earth, who are now regardless of reli- 
gion, and ten thousands in hell, 
could once adopt, with feeling, the 
language of Paul, ‘when [ would do 
cood, evil is present with me: how to 
perform that which ts good, I find 
not.’ 

The strength of sin overpowers 
our desire of future happiness.— 
‘There can 2 no doubt that every 
man who believes in a future state 
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desires that state should be happy,—— 


especially that those who have clear 


views of the nature of the joys of 


heaven and the miseries of hell are 
sincere in desiring that they may § die 
the death : tf the righteous, and their 
last endo: ike his.? And wedonot 
believ uat the most hardened pro- 
fligate or the most obstinate infidel 
that ever expired i in a Christian land, 
in t:e full exercise of reason, did not 
in his heart, whatever he might have 
uttered with his lips,—did not in his 
heart desire to be found on the day 


of judgment among the people of 


God. This desire, however it may 
be concealed, exists in the heart with 
an awlul sincerity.—-Now what pre- 
vents the attainment of their desires? 
The way to eternal life is open: 
and you may search the universe for 
an obstacle, and you will not find 
one, unless in the heart of man. 
If the gate of life is blocked up, it ts 
blocked by the strength of sm; and 
ifevery moral agent who has heard 
of the Gospel does not find his wish- 
es for eternal happiness accomplish- 
ed, thereis no trath in the bible, un- 
less he is drawn to hell by the 
strength of sin—by a love to sin 
which is stronger than his love of 
endless felicity. Every soul that 
fails of heaven, will fail of it because 
his attachment to sin is stronger than 
his attachment to happiness --We 
may invent excuses and palliations 
for the loss of the soul, but after all, 
the plain truth will at last beam forth 
to our confusion and despair, that 
love of sin—voluutary, habitual, un- 
vielding love of the dominion of sin 
—a willing submission to the strength 
of sin, is the sole cause of our des- 
truction. 


This faint view of the strength of 


sin has not been exhibited tor a mere 
matter of speculation ;—but as a 
truth in which we are all deeply in- 
terested. ‘This sin whose strength 
we have delineated, has dominion 
over every one of us who has not 
been sanctified by the Holy Spirit ; 
-~and God who cannot lie, has de- 
clared that unless we break from its 
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dominion—unless we trample on its 
authority——unless we controul its in- 
fluence in our hearts we shall never 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
How then, shall we free ourselves 
from its unrelenting grasp? Can we 
break ed from it by our own 
strength 2? Make the experiment, 
for a single day—and by your suc- 
cess, judge of the probability of ar- 
riving at heaven by your unassisted 
exertions. Before you think lightly 
of the aid of the Holy Spirit, encoun- 
ter the sin that rules in your hearts—— 
and if you come off conquerors by 
the strength of your own arm, then, 
and then only, can you sately 
neglect the help of the Mighty One 
of Israel.— Then, and then only, can 
you safely despise the doctrine which 
teaches that men are regenerated 
and delivered from the power of sin 
by the sovereign influences of the 
Holy Ghost. Then too, and then 
only, can you safely stand aside 
from the Captain of Salvation—and 
reject the protection of that Re- 
deemer who has triumphed over the 
powers of sin and darkness. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
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Else what shall they do which are 
buptized for the dead, if the 
dead rise not at all 2 why 
are they then baptized for the 
dead ?—Common Version. 


Alioquin quid facient qui baptizan- 
tur pro mortuis, st omnino mortu: 
non resurgunt 2? ut quid et bap 
tizuntur pro iliis ?-—Vulgate. 

(Jue nist ita essent, quid illi conse- 
querentur, qui mox morituri tot ac 
fantis vite periculis se velute iu- 
mergt patiuntur, st mortui plane 
non in vitam revocarentur ? quo 
tandem imodo morituri non multe 
post tantis periculis se expone- 
rent ?-—Jaspis. 
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By comparing the above versions 
of this very difficult passage, it will 
be seen that the English and Vulgate 
are not entitled to the name of trans- 
lations, because by adopting without 
change the principal word (Sar¢i- 
%w) on which the sense of the whole 
verse turns, they have furnished no 
clue to its local meaning in this par- 
ticular connexion. The Latin of 
Jaspis gives the sense assigned to 
the passage by the ablest modern 
commentators ; and in accordance 
with this view, the original may be 
thus paraphrased in English, viz. 
For otherwise, i.e. if there be no 
resurrection, of what avail is it for 
any to expose themselves to so many 
dangers and calamities for the sake 
of these perishable natures, or emis- 
tences, which are so soon to drop in- 
to annihilation? i.e. why do they 
thus expose themselves in the vain 
hope that they shall rise again and 
enter into rest ?—if these natures 
rise not again, if we are to suffer 
sternal death, why should any be 
thus willing to be oppressed and 
overwhelmed with sufferings? The 
correctness of this interpretation, it 
will be seen, depends principally on 
the fact, whether the words BarriZw, 
to baptize, and o vsxpoi, the dead, 
will bear the meanings here assigned 
to them ; and also, whether the sen- 
timent be in accordance with the 
scope of the Apostle’s reasoning, in 
the context. That such is actually 
the case, it will be the object of the 
following remarks to evince. 

1. The words Barrifw and vexpoi 
will bear the meanings above assign- 
edtuthem. The primitive significa- 
tion of Barri%w, in the usage both of 
the Alexandrine and classic Greek, 
seems to have been, to submerge, to 
cause to sink, toimmerse. It is thus 
used in the passive for y2U to sink, 
to be overwhelmed, by the author of 
the anonymous Greek version, Ps. 
ix.6; and by Symmachus, Ps. Ixix. 
3. So Polybius (ed. Schweighauser) 
Burrigew ra xdoin vel oxaon, to sink 
the vessels, I. 51. 6. VIII. 8. 4. 
BanriZowevos ev roig Térwacs, sinking 
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in the marshes, V. 47. 2. Barrifou- 
Evol ews Tov warriv, zmmersed up to 
the breast, IN. 72.4. So Diod. Sic. 
I. 34. XI. 18. Closely allied to 
this is the meaning, to buthe, to per- 
form ablution, to wash; in which 
sense the word is found in the Sep- 
tuagint for 920 2. K. 143 in the 
Apocryphal writings, as Judith xii, 
7, (Bamrilerw eat rie anyng Tol Uda- 
ros, she bathed at the fountain. Ec- 
clus. xxxi, 25, or xxxiv. 27, Pare 
Cowevog aad vexpod, being cleansed 


Jrom the pollution of touching a 


dead body ; and also in the N. T. 
Luke xi, 38, the Pharisee wondered 
OTs od wpiirov {Barricdn xpd Tod apic- 
cov because he did not bathe, or wash, 
before eating. Mark vii. 4. Of a 
similar nature is the meaning, fo 
overwhelm with any thing, to pour 
out profusely, largiter profun- 
do; as Matt. iii. 11, Mark 1, 8. al. 
So Plutarch Sympos. 3, 4. oivo, Baa- 
rife, vino obruere. In consequence 
of its having these significations, 
the word came to be used in refer- 
ence to the religious ablution by 
which persons were initiated and 
bound to the profession of a particu- 
lar faith, etc.—a use so common in 
the New Testament. But since in 
the sacred writings, afflictions and ca- 
lamities are often compared to whirl- 
pools, and to deep streams of mighty 
waters, in which the wretched are 
overwhelmed and borne away (Ps. 
Ixix, 2,3, 15, 163 cxxiv, 4; cxliv, 
73; Isai. xliii, 2) so the word Barsi- 
%w was transferred from its literal 
and primitive meaning, and came to 
signify, to oppress with evils, to over- 
whelm with distress and afflictions. 
So Sept. Isai. xxi. 4, 4 dvowia we Sam- 
rife, terror overwhelmed me, {or 
yaya nwa. In Luke xii. 50, 
Christ says, Barritwe 63 tw Sarric- 
8jve1, I have a baptism to be baptt- 
zed with, where he most evidently 
refers to his crucifixion with its at- 
tendant sufferings. Matt. xx. 22, 
23. Mark x. 38,39 So Jesephus, 
De Bell. Jud. IV 3. 3, speaking of 
the bands of robbers who had got 
possession of Jerusalem, says, §S8a7- 
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risav env worw, they baptized the 
city, i.e. they filled it with dis- 
tress Heliodor. Acthiop. 11.3, xai 
+7 Cuppopa SeSarriguévov, overwheln- 
ed with misfortune. lV. 20. V. 16. 
Dod. Sic. I. 73, idsirag Barrie 
Taig sidpopais, to oppress the people 
with taxes. Anthol. Gr. Il. 47. 
These examples are sufficient,itis hop- 
ed,to show that the signification above 
assigned to BarriZw is so far trom be- 
ine forced tiat it ts not even an unusu- 
alone. That Paul and his coadjutors 
were actually exposed to the greatest 
sufferings and dangers, so that he might 
appropriately employ the word in this 
meaning, is expressly afhrmed by 
himself inthe very next verses. 
That the word vexpoi may be used 
in refrvence to those who are in a 
state of eternal death, i.e. a state 
from which there is no resurrection, 
would seem hardly to need confirm- 
ation by argumeuts. An example 
in point, bowever, Is not wanting ; 
for in Matt. xxii 32, and Luke xx. 
838, Christ says, og 0é odx ears vEx- 
av, AAG Cavrwv. he is not the God 
of ihe dead, but of the living. It is 
also employed to denote that which is 
exposed to death, or which is mortal ; 
Rom. viii. 10, 70 wév Capa vexpov OF a- 
papriav,the body is liable tu death,mor- 
tal; so verse 11, and compare azod- 
vyoxw, Luke vili. 42. 1 Cor. xv. 31. 
The sense, therefore, which is given 
above to vexpoi is an obvious one, and 
is supported by Scripture usage. It 
may here be remarked, that some 
commentators, among whom = are 
Ziegler and Rosenmueller, have giv- 
en a different version to the phrase 
Smep rv véexpsv. on account of the 
dead, making it equivalent to vee 
Tov yivetdas vexpovs, and translating 
thus, viz. Why do they thus expose 
themselves to suffering merely that 
they may die ? It issufficient to ob- 
serve that such a construction of the 
phrase is unsupported by analogy ,—- 
the passage in Heb. ix. 17, to which 
they appeal being not in point,—and 
that the meaning thus obtained is 
less direct, less simple, and less 
striking, than that given above. 
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Il. The interpretation above giv- 
ents in accordance with the scope of 
the Apostle’s reasoning in the con- 
text. ‘The Apostle is arguing against 
those who affirmed that there was 
no resurrection 5 see v. 12—16. He 
states the consequences of sucha be- 
lief: ‘* If the dead rise not, ther 
Christ is not raised 3 and if Christ b- 
not raised, your faith is vain 5 ye are 
yet in your sins; and they whohave 
died confiding in Christ, have ¢ er- 
ished. (19) ff in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of ali 
men most miserable.”’ Then, after 
affirming in the strongest terms the 
doctrine of a resurrection (v, 20-22) 
he digresses iuto one of those long 
parentheses for which he is so ne- 
ted. In verse 29, which stands in 
immediate connexion with verse 22, 
he returns again to the subject, and 
asks: ‘* If the dead rise not, why 
should any, whi; do we undergo such 
sufferings for the sake of those who 
are so soon to be subjected to perpet- 
ual death 2 (30) Why stand we thus in 
jeopardy every hour ? (31) I protest, 
by the yoy which I have in Christ Je- 
sus on your account, thatl am every 
day exposed to death (32) [f, 
Jor example, I have been compelled 
to fight with wild beasts at Ephesus, 
(Coll. 2 Cor. i. 8) of what avail is 
all this suffering to me? If the dead 
rise not. well may we adopt the prin- 
ciple, Let us eatand arink, for to- 
morrow we die.”” Could any tning 
accord more perfectly with the wri- 
ter’s train of thought, or fall in more 
appositely with the course of his ex- 
pressions ? The verses (29-32) be- 
come thus ina manner parallel; Ga. 
riZouos (29) being exchanged for 
xivduvedw (30) and for drobvaexw. (31). 

[tl. No other interpretation which 
has yet been given is either so sim- 
ple, or harmonizes so well with the 
context. It would be a tedious and 
most unprofitable task to go through 
with all the attempts at explanation, 
which have been made upon this /o- 
cus vexatissimus et magnum critico- 
rum offendiculum. Suffice it to say, 
thatall have taken Barrifw in its 
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most common sense, as referring . to 
the administration of the rite of bap- 
tism ; and have therefore set them- 
selves to wrest a Meaning suited to 
their purpose out of UTEp Toy VExpaly. 
The most successful perhaps is Wer- 
enfels, a translation of whose remarks 
was published in the Lit. and Evan. 
Mag. for Jan. 1823. He gives to 
vexpol the meaning assigned to it 
above ; but by retaining the religious 
sense of BarriZw, he has encumber- 
ed himself with difficulties that could 
be removed only by a train of rea- 
soning ; which. after all, brings him, 
if any where, to the sentiment above 
given. Some suppose that the plu- 
ral is used by enallage tor the singu- 
lar, and that vexpoi means Christ 3 oth- 
ers consider it as equivalent to édve- 
tog death, and suppose it refers to 
baptism on account of approaching 
deatii, like the extreme unction of the 
Catholics ; cthers again, as Chrysos- 
tom, Hammond, Wetstein, &c. think 
Gi vexpoi to be put instead of the res- 
urrection of the dead, and that the 
Apostle would ask, ‘why, if they did 
not believe there was a resurrection, 
they were vet baptized into the pro- 
fession of such a belief ?’ All these 
are mere. conjectures, and one is 
therefore of just as much value as 
another; and they all make the pas- 
sage amount only to an argumentum 
ad hominem. Others suppose that 
imp Tov vexpélv means over the sep- 
ulchres of the dead, referring to the 
place of baptism; but it is at least 
difficult to discover what this would 
have to do With the Apostle’s argu- 
ment. LeClere on no authority thinks 
that Urgp means dvei, and that znstead 
of those who had been removed by 
death, new converts were pressing 
forward to receive baptism and sup- 
ply their places. Others refer dep 
Tov vexpaiv to the cheerfulness which 
was manifested by Christians in the 
hour of death, on account of which 
many were induced to embrace 
Christianity and be baptised. But 
the most simple interpretation, apart 
from the one above given, (so far as 
the mere words are concerned.) is 
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that which refers the expression to 
vicurious baptism, by which, it is 
said, ifany one died while a catechu- 
men before he had received baptism, 
another person was baptized in his 
name and place ; by which ceremo- 
ny the dead person received all the 
benefits of the rite. This opinion is 
adopted by Grotius and Michaelis. 
But that such a custom prevailed in 
the time of Paul, there is no evi- 
dence whatever ab extra; there is 
no other passage in the N. T. which 
can be construed into the remotest 
allusion to it 5 por is there any hint of 
such a custom in the ancient history 
of the Church,except among the Mar- 
cionites as mentioned by ‘Vertullian 
(adv. Marcion.) and even they would 
seem to have adopted it in their scru- 
palous observance of the precepts of 
Paul through a misconstruction of 
this very passage. In later ages, in- 
deed, we read of the custom of ad- 
ministering baptism, and even the 
eucharist, to the dead bodies of cate- 
chumens (Canones Concil. Carthag,. 
XVIII OF XIX. LXXXIII.) In order, pro- 
bably, that they might eujoy the ben- 
efit of the prayers of the church, 
which were not offered up for any 
who were not in full communion. 
In this, however, there was nothing 
vicarious. But granting that such a 
custom did exist, this mode of ex- 
planation would couvert the power- 
ful appeal of the Aposile to his state 
of danger and of suffering—an ap- 
peal upon which be dwells emphati- 
cally inthe three succeeding verses, 
Intoamere argumentum ex Conces- 
sis 3 and that too in respect to a cus- 
tom which Paul certainly wonld be 
the last tosanction, and which, be- 
ing in itself groundless, would of 
course render his argument compara- 
tively trivial, 


Should it be objected, that the view 
above presented, (1.) of the mean- 
ing of the word Barrigw, goes to 
show that the original mode of ad- 
ministering the rite of baptism was 
probably by Immersion, and that 
therefore we are bound ty follow that 
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mode at the present day ; I readily 
concede the fact, but do not admit the 
inference. In all his external con- 
duct, his teaching, his dress, his food, 
his worship, &c. our Lord conform- 
ed himself to the customs of his coun- 
try. The same is true of the exter- 
nal ordinances of his religion, bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper. In the 
former,in that hot country where bath- 
ing was a luxury, and where it was 
already known and practised as a 
part of religious worship, (Lev. xvii. 
15,16. 22: 6. Num. xix. 7 ;) he 
adopted it as the sign of initiation in- 
to the faith and profession of his re- 
ligion. 
the sacred meal in an upper cham- 
ber, the usual apartment among the 
Jews for eating ; he broke for his 
disciples the unleavened bread of the 
passover, there being no other on 
that day throughout the country ; 
the wine which he poured out was 
probably the common red wine of 
that region, a most significant em- 
blem of blood ; and they all partook 
of the repast while placed as usual 
around the low table in a recumbent 
posture. After the supper too, we 
are informed by John (xiii. 4.) that 
Jesus girded himseif with acloth, and 
washed his disciples’ feet. Now I 
would ask, by what authority are we 


In the latter, be partook of 






bound to retain the modus in the one 
case, when it is universally neglected 
in the other ? Is the rite of baptism 
of greater consequence than that of 
the Lord’s supper? Is there a more 
important difference between immer- 
sion and affusion or sprinkling, than 
there is between leavened and un- 
leavened bread ? or between the 
highly emblematic wine of Palcstine 
and the unwholesome mixtures with 
which our communion tables are 
served ? or between an upright and 
a recumbent posture? or between 
that striking ceremony of bathing the 
disciples’ feet as performed by our 
Lord himself, and the utter neglect 
of it by all his followers P Or, in 
itself considered, does the value of 
the baptismal rite depend on the 
quantity of water employed? Does 
the mere fact that he has been im- 
mersed, enable a Christian to ‘wor- 
ship God in spirit andin truth,’ more 
than if he had received the rite by 
sprinkling or affusion? In_ short, 
which is of the greater consequence, 
the sign itself, or the thing signified ? 
the modus, or the res tpsa? When 
all these questions, and many others 
which may be put, shall have beer 
satisfactorily answered, I shall be 
ready to admit the inference which} 
have above denied. K. 








gNuiccellanecous, 


lor the Christian Spectator. 


Remarks on the manner of celebra- 
ting our National Independence. 


To celebrate the anniversary of 
any national blessing in a mode cal- 
culated to destroy that blessing is 
surely irrational and pernicious. —[n- 
dependence is indeed a blessing, yet 
who will deny that we are independ- 
ent no longer than we are a virtuous 
and christian nation? Can it then 
be maiutained that the ringing of 
bells and the firing of cannon, and 
the release of a great part of the pop- 


ulation, not only from the restraints 
of industrious employment, but toc 
often from the laws of morality, has a 
tendency to improve our morals and 
to give permanence to our nationad 
independence ? And who does not 
know that, in the apprehension of 
many, the laws of morality are on 
this day somewhat relaxed? ‘That 
many in honour of the day are not 
ashamed to do what on other days 
would be illicit? A little boisterous 
mirth, a little tipsy patriotism, is not 


only allowable but even commenda- 
ble. 
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Nor can much be said in favour of 
ihe numerous effusions with which, 
under the name of orations we are 
deluged. Perhaps a few good ones 
are to be found, like angels’ visits, few 
and far between. But couldthe ma- 
jority of them live long enough to ex- 
ert any influence on our national 
character, or to cross the Atlantic, 
their weak politics, gasconading eu- 
logiums, improbable anticipations, 
and universal denunciations of all 
sorts of government except our own, 
would justly render us contemptible. 
Their effects might be positively in- 
jurious were they not, happily, too 
weak to be felt. Particularly would 
this be the case when, as too often 
happens, they are made the instru- 
ments of inflaming party feeling—- 
alienating still more those who are 
already too much alienated, and cut- 
ting the cords of national strength. 
ifany man deserves to be detested, 
it is he who can by sectional consid- 
erations and party prejudices pollute 
the sacred feelings which belong to 
the birth day of our country,—-that 
day when all hearts should throb in 
unison. 

By these considerations I do not 
inteud to deny the propriety of cele- 
brating the day, nor do I object to 
the firing of cannon, or the tinging of 
bells, or any other indications of joy 
in themselves innocent. But | do 
object not only to all that has a di- 
rect demoralizing tendency but to 
the entire prevalence of those indi- 
cations of joy that are in themselves 
neutral. ‘Phere should be some pos- 
itive moral and elevating influence 
exerted. For on aday of so much 
excited and irregular feeling, unless 
some good object is presented, or 
some restraining influence exerted, 
unless something of a more than neu- 
tral character is done, itis almost in- 
evitable that hurtful excesses will 
prevail. 

Antuiversaries and public days, if 
well conducted, are useful in many 
respecis. ‘They tend to awaken the 
energies of society, to give a healthy 
‘one to the public feeling, to diffuse 


information and to banish that slug- 
gishness and narrowness of mind 
which are necessarily preduced by 
seclusion and exclusive attention to 
local or individual interests. Men 
need to expand their minds, and to 
look abroad on the state of nations 
and ot the world, that their mental en- 
ergies may not wax sinall for want of 
excitement, or their social feelings 
grow torpid for want of considera- 
tions calculated to exercise them. 
But on such occasions true political 
wisdom is always conversant with 
facts; leaving the regions of fancy 
to the poet or speculatist. The true 
state of the nation, the means of na- 
tional prosperity, our greatest dan- 
gers, withthe means of avoiding them, 
are always important and useful sub- 


jects of consideration on public and 


national festivals. But no politics 
are perfect that do not practically 
acknowledge and bring into view the 
government of God. A_ nation 
where the eternal realities of the 
Christian religion do not exert a gen- 
eral and powerful influence is on 
the road to ruin. Human depravity 
makes government necessary, and is 
at the same time the source of nation 
al dangers and decay; and the 
Christian religion alone purifies the 
heart and lays deep the foundations 
of national independence and hap- 
piness. 

Many who are not experimental 
christians, and even infidels, compel- 
led by facts, pay homage to chris- 
tianity and acknowledge its benefi- 
cial effects. Ought not christians 
then, in all proper cases, to exert 
that moral influence which christian- 
ity throws into their hands? If 
christians really feel that the religion 
of the bible alone can purify the na- 
tion and establish our government 
immovably, are they not bound te 
enlarge the sphere of its operations 
as far as possible ?—Let infidel polli- 
ticians and the wise men of this 
world sneer—can this alter facts ? 
Shall christians shut their eyes be- 
cause others are blind ? Shall those 
who know and feel make concessions 
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to the ignorant and senseless ? It is 
then greatly to be desired that the 
celebration of the anniversary of our 
independence should assume a reli- 
gious aspect, that the christian com- 
munity should on that day thankfully 
and publicly acknowledge the na- 
tional blessings for which we are in- 
debted to the God of nations, countess 
national. sins, and implore forgive- 
ness and continued mercy. In all 
this there is something so rational, so 
dignified, and so elevating, that it 
commends itself immediately to the 
beart and to the understanding. No 
rights of conscience are violated. 
Those who dislike religion can do 
what they please ; but let christians 
make the day an occasion of exerting 
a powerful moral influence for the 
good ot the nation. 
Hosts will look down with approba- 
tion, and He by whom kings reign 
and princes decree justice, will save 
by his own right hand, and be our 
ruler and guide. 

It is the glory of Christianity that 
though sublime in theory, it is no 
less perfect in ils practical tendency : 
it is designed and it ought to govern 
all things. Much has been said, and 
often justly said, against introducing 
politics into religion; but who will 
say that religion should not be intro- 
duced into politics ? Is it a fact that 
the author of christianity governs ev- 
ery movement of every earthly gov- 
ernment, and are there those who 
think that christianity has nothing to 
do with politics ? ** He that sitteth 
in the heavens shall laugh; the Lord 
shall hold them in derision.”’ 

It is not indeed the part of Chris- 
tianity to forget her heavenly char- 
acter; her kingdom is not of this 
world, but she bears with her the 
light of eternity to illuminate the 
transactions of time ; she points out 
to the elector, to the lawgiver, to the 
judge, the path of duty, and the con- 
sequences of transgression to the 
government and to the _ people. 
Though she does not make laws, or 
directly regulate national transac- 


And the God of 


[June, 


tions, yet the spirit by which these 
are done is entirely at her control. 

B. fore I close I will suggest some 
considerations respecting a portion 
of the inhabitants ot our country to 
whom the yearly return of the day 
which freemen hail with transport, 
brings no joy for the past, and no 
hope torthe future. Surely com- 
passion for them is no crime, whom 
neither liberty, nor intellectual en- 
Joyment, nor christianity consoles, 
There is here no occasion for irrita- 
ting expressions or hostile feelings. 
An immense evil exists, and there is 
room for benevolent feeling in at- 
tempting to remove or lessen it. An 
attempt of this kind has been made 
by the American Colonization Soci- 
ety, and surely, it is the part of ev- 
ery christian patriot to assist this ef- 
fort or to disclose a better plan. And 
itis worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of the christian public, and of all 
freemen, whether a contribution year- 
ly raised throughout the United 
States on the anniversary of our in- 
dependence, for the sake of assist- 
ing the funds of this society, would 
not materially benefit the cause ot 
liberty and religion. D.R. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator 


Inguiry respecting the Authority of 
the Saybrook Platform. 


Many of the ministers and intelli- 
gent lay-members of the Congrega- 
tional churches in this State, are of 
the opinion, that a more intimate and 
definite union of all the churches in 
the State than that which at present 
exists, is both expedient and practi- 
cable. It is now more than a centu- 
ry, since the ‘+ Say srook Platform,” 
our only formulary of fellowship 
among separate churches, was a- 
dopted. In several sections ol 
the State, the authority of this instru- 
ment is but partially admitted. Its 
provisions have been gradually sus- 
pended, either by customs or by con- 
sociational or associational rules, oc- 
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casioned by the changes which so 
Jong a period produces, in the prin- 
ciples and circumstances ot chris- 
tians. Reference tothe ** Platform” 
as a standard, is now seldom made 
in deliberations on ** church order 
and discipline,’ and when made, it 
js rather as evidence of the princti- 
ples and proceedings of our fathers, 
than as decisive of what should be 
ourown. So feeble, indeed, is the 
influence of that ancient ecclesiastic- 
al code, that for the most part. cases 
of discipline and fellowship, whether 
they respect the internal govern- 
ment of single churches, or the ex- 
ternal relations of neighbouring 
churches, are determined by the 
general precepts of the gospel and 
the known and ancient habits of the 
people, as interpreted and applied 
by the parties themselves. T'radi- 
tionary and oral law is subject to the 
caprice of expediency, and to the 
violence of passion. <A written con- 
stitution of uncertain meaning and au- 
thority is nugatory. {ff then it be im- 
portant tothe peace and harmony of 
siugie churches,that they should main- 
tain christian intercourse, it is essen- 
tialthat the nature and terms of their 
fellowship should be definite and 
certain. 1 beg leave, therefore, to 
cail the attention of yourself or your 
correspondents to this subject. I 
wish to be intormed what is, or what 
ought to be. the authority of Say- 
brook Plattorm over the min:sters 
and churches in this state? Whether 
that instrument needs a revision, or 
whether a system, new In some par- 
ticulars, is demanded by the * signs 
of the times ?” Will a general con- 
sociation consolidate the energies, 
and thereby increase the strength 
and bring out the resources of our 
churches? An answer to these tn- 
guiries will be thankfully received 


by 


in Connecticut. 


The Pastor of a Church 


HYMN: 
Before sunrise, in the vale of Chamouny. 


Hast thou a charm to stay the morning 
star 

In his steep course? So long he seems to 
pause 

On thy bald, awful head, O Sovran Blanc! 

The Arvé and Arveirona, at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful 
form! 

Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently! Around thee and above, 

Deep is the air and dark,transpicuous 
deep, 

An ebon mass ; methinks thou piercest it 

As with a wedge! But, when I look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal 
shrine, 

Thy habitation from eternity ! 


Oh, dread and silent Mount! I gaz’d up- 
On ihee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced 
in prayer, 

1 worshipped the Iayvis.ble alone. 


Yet like some sweet beginning melody, 

So sweet we know not we are listening 
to it, 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending witk 
my thought, 

Yea with my life, and life’s own secret 
joy ; 

Till the dilating soul, enwrapt, transfused, 


Into the mighty vision passing :—there, 


As inher natural form, swelled vast to 
Heaven. 

Awake, my Soul! not alone these swel- 
ling tears, 

Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy ! awake, 

Voice of sweet song! awake, my heart, 
awake, 

Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my 
tiymn! 

Thou, first, and chief, sole Sovran of the 
vale! 

Or struggling with the darkness of the 
night, 

And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they 
sink : 

Companion of the Morning Star at dawn, 

Thyself Earth’s rosy -tar, and of the dawn 

Co-herald! wake, O wake, and utter 
praise ! 

Who sunk thy sunless pillars deep in 
Earth ? 

Who filled thy countenance with rosy 
light ? 

Who made thee Parent of perpetual 
streams ? 
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And you, ye five wild torrents,* fiercely Ye livery-flowers, that skirt the eternal 
glad, frost ! 

Who call’d you forth from, night andutter Ye wild-goats sporting round the Eagles’ 
death, nest ! 

From dark and icy caverns call’d you Ye Eagles, playmates of the Mountain 
forth, storm ! 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged, Ye Lightnings, the dread arrows of the 
rocks, clouds ! 


For ever shatter’d, and the same for ever: 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and 
your joy, 

Unceasing thunder, and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded (and the silence 
came) 

Here let the billows stiffen and have rest ? 


Ye ice-falls! ye that from the Mountain’s 
brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty 
voice, 

And stopp’d at once amidst their maddest 
plunge. 

Motionless Torrents! silent Cataracts! 

Who made you glorious as the Gates of 


Heaven 

Beneath the keen full Moon? Who bade 
the Sun 

Clothe you with rainbows? Who with 


living flowers 
Of loveliest blue spread garlands at your 
feet? 


God! Let the torrents like a shout of 
nations 

Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God! 

God ! sing ye meadow-streams with glad- 
some voice ! 

Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul- 
like sounds ! 


And they too have a voice, yon piles of 


snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, 
God ! 





Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with 
praise ! 


Once more, hoar Mount, with thy sky- 
pointing peaks, 

Oft from whose feet the avalanche, un- 
heard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through the 
pure serene, 

Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy 
breast— 

Thou too, again, stupendous Mountain, 
thou, 

That as I raise my head,awhile bow’d low 

In adoration, upward from thy base 

Slow travelling with dim eyes suffus’d 

* with tears, 

Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 

To rise before me—Rise, O ever rise, 

Rise, like a cloud of incense from the 


Earth! 

Thou kingly Spirit thron’d among the 
hills, 

Thou dread Ambassador from Earth to 
Heaven ! 


Great Hierarch ! Tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the Stars, and tell yon rising Sun, 


Earth, with her thousand voices, praises 
God ! | 

*Besides the rivers Arvé and Arveiron, 
whici have their sources at the foot of 
Mont Blanc, five conspicuous torrente 
rush down its sides, and within a few 
paces of the glaciers, the Gentiana Ma- 
jor grows, in immense uumbers, with 
its flowers of loveliest blue. 





* State of the Calvinistic Contro- 
versy, a Review in the Christian 
Disciple. 

The last volume of the Christian 
Disciple contains an article under 
the head of Mteviews with the running 
title of ‘‘The State of the Calvinistic 
Controversy.”” Though the writer 
professes to connect some of the re- 
cent publications of Dr. Woods and 





Fieview of New Publications. 






Dr. Ware, with our review of Prof. 
Norton’s ‘* Views of Calvinism,” yet 
we think we shall not be accused of 
taking more to ourselves than we 
ought to take, when we say that we 
regard the entire article as having a 
primary and direct reference to the 
point in controversy between Prof. 
N. and ourselves. 

Perhaps some apology may be ex- 
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pected for our delaying so long to 
notice this reply, and perhaps for our 
noticing it at all.——We had expected 
a rejoinder from Prof. N. which 
should be more worthy of so skilful 
a disputant, one at least which for 
consistency of principle and plausi- 
bility of argument shoutd be more 
justly entitled to our notice than the 
production before us. We were 
quite unable, for a time, to persuade 
ourselves that Prof. N. would leave 
a cause in which he had evidently 
embarked under so strong an impres- 
sion of its importance, in the hands 
of a co-adjutor so comparatively dis- 
qualined to undertake the burden of 
its defence. At other times howev- 
er we have suspected the correctness 
of these conjectures, and from the 
style and spirit of some part of the 
Review, have surmised tire possi- 
bility, that Prof. N. might claim at 
least to some extent, personal iden- 
tity with the Reviewer. Be this as 
itinay, we are satisfied that the arti- 
cle has ——— the full approb«tion 
of Prof. N. and that if it be not as 
able a defence of his cause as he 
might desire, it is at least that on 
which he intends to rely, until some 
further notice shal! be taken of the 
subject.—At the same time re- 
garding the point at Issue as of tunda- 
mental importance in the controver- 
cy between Calvinists and Unitarians, 
we are reluctant to abandon it ti! 
wehave done what we can to satisty 
even our most determined opponents 
ot their error. 

Wh Ivinism, on the 
of human depravity,” is the question 
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before us. We have chorved Prof. N, 
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with mis: ‘epresenting this doctrine. 
The Reviewer in the Christian Dis- 
eiple has undertaken bis vin. lic a . 


W ith what success, is the present en- 
Muirv. 
Phe Reviewer 


begins the discus- 
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i laying down * those grea 
and RC 5 principles 
i AJ 
snould govern us, 


that 
D in what we 
the characters , opinions and system 
of an adverse party.” 
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these principles is, that so far as they 
are just, they contemn Prof. N. in 
the very respects in which we sup- 
pose lie ought to be condemned. 
The first principle or rule is thus sta- 
ted by the Reviewer ; ‘‘One import- 
antrule to be observed in speaking 
of our Opponents is, that we should 
never, uuless under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, charge upon them, per- 
sonally, what we believe to be the 
ioral effects of their system, as we 
understand it.” Whether Prof. N. 
has violated this rule, the foll owing 
passages in his ‘Views of Calvinism’ 
will decide. After making several 
quotations from Pres. Edwards, he 
says ; ‘* what must be the effect of 
such a belief in brutalizing the whole 
character of him = by whens it is 
held.” p. 20. After quoting from the 
same author, from Calvin, from the 
Westminster divines and others, he 
concludes thus ; ‘** But I forbear. 
in quoting blasphemy like this, I can 
h: dy avoid feeling as if l shared in 
the gnilt of utter ing ,” p. 15.— 

Here Pres. Edwards ts charged with 
a belief that must have brutalized 
his whole character; and the same 
author is associated with others of 
siinilar integrity and worth,and all are 
charged with the une qualified guilt of 
b lasphe ny. Thos contrary to the 
Reviewer's first rule, Prot. Norton 
charges on his opponents personally 
what he believes to be the moral ef- 
iects of their system 3 ‘‘ and if there 
be guilt in 
nents 
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‘he Reviewer has unequl- 


voeally confirmed the truth of the 
principal charze which we have 
bronent against Prof. Norton. In 


ply ing the above rule to the vindi- 
nt On nt his breth he says, ** the 
Which Unitarians 
have aiven, have been made of Cal- 
vinisin, not of Calvinists, of the Cal- 
vinistic system in itself considered, 
and not as itis understood and re- 
ceived by those who call themselves 


Calvinists.” p. 215, The same 
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thing he asserts in different forms. 
Thus in reference to the main en- 
quiry ‘what is Calvinism,’ he says 
‘¢the question before us is not what 
Calvinists profess, or what this or 
that nominal Calvinist believes.” 
p. 217. Indeed his principal de- 
fence of Unitarian representations of 
Calvinism is that Unitarians have 
not represented that to be Calvinism 
which Calvinists profess and believe. 
—Now this is the identical thing 
which we charged upon Prof. N. in 
our notice of his pamphlet. This 1s 
the very point which we undertook 
to maintain, throughout our whole 
article on the subject, stating expli- 
citly ‘the sole question to be what is 
the “doctrine,” the faith of Calvin- 
ists respecting human depravity.’ 
We argued no other point ; we were 
confident of success in the attempt 
to maintainthis. For we never had 
a doubt, and now under the sanction 
of his Reviewer’s assertions, we 
frankly declare the conviction, that it 
was a matter of no concern with 
Prof. N. in his 
Calvinism, to state what Calvinists 
Prof. N. says 


profess and believe. 
‘itis a doctrine of Calvinism that 
God creates men with a sinful na- 


ture.?. We maintained that Calvin- 
ists do not believe this doctrine, and 
that they unequivocally disclaim it ; 
and we undertook to show by ami- 
nute examination of the  passa- 
ges quoted by Prof. N. from Cal- 
Vinistic authors, that their statements 
will not bear the import which he 
has giventhem. but no matter for 
all this, according to the Reviewer, 
be it ever so true, or ever so just. 
The question is not what Calvinists 
believe, nor what they profess ; Uni- 
tarians dispense with every enquiry 
of this sortin making their represen- 
tations ef Calvinism, and tell the 
world what its doctrines are, with- 
out pretending to tell a single thing 
which Calvinists have professed or 
believed. —That such was the fact 
we were well aware, but so trank 
and full a confession of it we did not 
expect. 


Review Reviewed. 
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“ A second general rule” says the 
Reviewer, ‘to be observed in speak- 
ing of our opponents is, that we ne- 
ver should represent them as hold- 
ing any principles or doctrines, 
which they do not admit, or which 
they expressly disclaim, even though 
we may think them to be legitimate 
inferences from the system which 
they profess to hold.”’ 

After giving this rule, tae equity of 
which none can doubt, the Reviewer 
proceeds to modify it and to show its 
application to Unitarian representa- 
tions of Calvinism. Thus he says ; 
‘Though we have no right to charge 
even the legitimate inferences from 
any system upon the professed hold- 
ers of that system, yet we have a 
right, and an undoubted right, te 
charge them upon the system itself.” 

«The Calvinistic system is one 
thing and the actual belief of those 
who call themselves Calvinists is an- 
other.” 

‘* Considered, too, as a system, 
the doctiine and principles which it 
may contain by necessary implica- 
tion, are just as much constituent 
parts of the system, and may, there- 
fore, be urged with as much justice 
agaiust it, or in its favour, as if they 
were expressed and avowed.” zbid. 

‘*We need to be continually re- 
minded, that the question before us 
is not what Calvinists profess, or 
what this or that nominal Calvinist 
believes.” 

‘* To say then, that Calvinism has 
been misrepresented, merely because 
some, who call themselves Calvinists, 
will not admit the representation, or 
perhaps expressly discliim it, is te 
mistake entirely the ground of the 
controversy, and the particular point 
in dispute. How, we would inquire, 
can any system be exposed and re- 
futed but by tracing it to consequen- 
ces, which the hok lers of that sysiem 
have never considered, and, there- 
fore, have never believ ed, but will 
reject at once as no part of their real 
belief.” ; 

According to these principles, the 
Reviewer says, ‘‘ it will be tound 
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jhat the REPRESENTATIONS of Cal- 
vinism, which Unitarians have given, 
are perfectly just and fair.’ pp. 215, 
Q17 

These remarks of the Reviewer 
amount to this ; that while Unitarians 
include in their representations of 
Calvinism its supposed legitimate in- 
ferences as ‘‘ constituent parts of the 
system,” they have not charged on 
Calvinists the belief of these inferen- 
ces. What then is the matter of 
fact ? We answer, that if it be true, 
as the Reviewer maintains, that Uni- 
tarians have, in their representations 
of Calvinism, charged upon it its in- 
ferences, then they have also charged 
upon Calvinists the belief of these in- 
ferences; for what they represent 
Calvinism to be, they also charge 
Calvinists with professing and believ- 
ing. Wemight, did onr limits per- 
mit. refer for proof of this position to 
Dr. Channing and Dr. Ware, the 
principal assailants of Calvinism. 
But our concern is with Prof. Nor- 
ton. 

In his Tract on ‘ True and False 
Religion,’ he says, * True Religion 
is aninestimable blessing because it 
teaches that God is the Everlasting 
Friend and Father of his creatures, 
&c. But what shall we say of a re- 
ligion which teaches, &c.”’ Then 
follows his representation of Calvin- 
ism. ‘* Yet,” he adds * he must be 
a very ignorant or a very bold man, 
who will affirm that the doctrines 
last stated have not been taught, and 
very extensively too, as doctrines of 
Christianity. 

Now did Prof. N. mean by this 
‘o say simply that certain inferences 
from Calvinism had been taught by 
Calvinists : that certain inferences 
had been taught by Calvinists which 
according to the Reviewer, Calvin- 
ists have never ‘professed, nor be- 
lieved, but which they reject as no 
part of their real belief.” No one 
can so understand Mr. N’s language. 
He meant to say that Calvinists 
teach the doctrines specified as mat- 
‘ers of faith. 

The title of Prof. N’s pamphlet is, 
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‘Views of Calvinism; and the 
pamphlet itself, in its whole drift and 
aspect, is a professed exposé of what 
Calvinists avow and believe. But 
according to the Reviewer, Mr. N. 
in these representations of Calvin- 
ism, has not pretended to tell the 
public what Calvinists avow and be- 
lieve, but to trace the system ‘to 
consequences which the holders of 
that system—have never believed, but 
will reject at once as no part of their 
real belief.”,-—Should the Professor 
and the Reviewer compound matters 
of difference on this point, the title 
of asecond edition of the pamphlet 
would be, Calvinists charged with 
believing what Calvinists do not be- 
lieve. 

As further proof that what Prof. 
N. represents Calvinism to be, he 
represents Calvinists as professing 
and believing, we might ask, for 
what other purpose has he quoted so 
many passages trom Calvinistic wri- 
ters? We might refer to the uni- 
form phraseology which he adopts,— 
as, ** these are the doctrines of Cal- 
vinism,—it is a doctrine of Calvin- 
ism,”-—* such a beliefas is here ex- 
pressed;” and to the pretence that his 
expressions are no stronger and con- 
vey no other meaning than those 
which he cites from Calvinistic wri- 
ters. But to show that there can be 
no doubt on this point, we give the 
following passage ,which precedes the 
formal statement of those doctrines 
which Prof. N. ascribes to Calvinists. 

‘¢ In order to prevent all quibbling 
about the word, I wish it to be under- 
stood, that when I say these are doc- 
trines of Calvinism, I mean that they 
either make a part of the system, or 
are obviously and intimately con- 
nected with it, and have been avow- 
ed and defended as such, by Calvin- 
istic writers of the highest authority 
with their own body.” Views of 
Calvinism, pp. 8,9. 

It seems however that even this 
formal explanation of his terms by 
the Professor could not prevent “ all 
quibkling” on the part of the Re- 
viewer. For wnhe the Reviewer 
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strenuously maintains, that ‘* the 
representations of Calvinism, which 
Unitarians have given,’ do not res- 
pect what Calvinists ‘avow and pro- 
fess,’ the Professor himself insists taat 
the doctrines which Ae represents to 
be * doctrines of Calvinism, have 
been avowed and defended as such, 
by Calvinistic writers of the highest 
authority.’ 

Whatever then, Prof. N. repre- 
sents Calvinism to be, he represents 
Calvinists as professing and believ- 
ing. But according to the Review- 
er ‘the representations ot Calvin- 
ism”? by Unitarians, of whom Prof. 
N. is one, respect those inferences 
from the system which Calvinists 
‘wever have believed, but reject at 
once as no part of their real belief.” 
It rollows therefore that Prof. N. has 
represented thai to be the actual be- 
lef of Calvinists. which according to 
the Keviewer Calvinists never have 
professed nor believed, but which 
they reject as no part of their faith. 
—Now this is the identical thing 
Which we charged upon Prof. Norton 
in our notice of his pamphlet. “A 
second general rule to be observed in 
speaking of our opponents is, that 
we should never represent them as 
holding any principles or doctrines 
which they dv not adnit,or which 
they expressly disclaim.” 

* There is another general rale,”’ 
says the Reviewer, ‘¢ to be scrupu- 
lously observed in the representations 
which we may give of an adverse 
system. We are to take our views 
of it irom its accredited tormulas, and 
most approved expounders.” p. 217. 

In applving this rule tothe vindica- 
ation of Prof. N.and of Unitariansven- 
erally ,hesays,* They have taken their 
views and statements of that system 


entirely from such works as those of 


Calvin, the Westminster Assembly, 
and President Edwards. If we are not 
to fearon What Calvinism is trom such 
authorities, we really do not know 
from what source the knowledge is 
to be derived.’ p 218. And _ fur- 
ther « that Mr. N. has confined him- 


self in that performance to a simple 
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statement of some of the fundament. 
al and distinguishing doctrines of 
Calvinism, as they are actually taught 
in the standard works on the Calvin. 
istic side, and in the very language 
in which they are there taught.”’ p 
Q17. 

Without insisting that to quote the 
very language of Calvinists must be 
a strange way of charging upon their 
system, as the Reviewer says Unita- 
rians have done in their representa- 
tions of Calvinism, those inferences 
which Calvinists have never profes. 
sed, and without tasking ourselves to 
shew how such representations of 
Calvinism are made with a scrupo- 
lous regard to the rule now under 
consideration, we remark that this 
rule deals the same condemnation to 
Prot. N. as those already examined, 
The question in regard to Prot. N. as 
the Reviewer presents it, is whether 
he has confined himself in © bis 
Statement of Calvinism to the very 
language ot Calvinists? ‘This the 
Reviewer asseits, and this we deny. 
It is true, that Pref. N. has made 
many quotations from Calvinistic 
writers. But has be confined bis 
statement of Calvinism to the very 
language of these quotations, or has 
he made his own statement at Calvin- 
ism in his own language? ‘* I do 
now’ says he, ‘‘aflirm it to bea doc- 
trine of Calvinism, * that God creates 
men with a sinful nature.?’? ‘This 
is Professor Norton’s statement——a 
statement which he knows, which 
the Keviewer knows, and which eve- 
ry reader of the controversy knows, 
has not yet been adduced tn the very 
language of avy Calvinistic author 
Whatever. 

Should it be said that Prof. N. bas 
taken bisstatement of Calvinism from 
Calvinistic authors, onthe ground of 
the coincidence of import betweeu 
his language and theirs; we reply 
that this would be a most disgraceful 
begging of the question ; for the very 
pointin debate is, what is the import 
of the quotations which he has made 
from Calvinistic writers. We main- 
tain that they do not teach that ‘ God 
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creates men with a sinful nature 3° 
and we have attempted to show by 
every species of argument whic? the 
nature of the subject adinits of, that 
they do not. The unsupported is- 
seition then that the passages cited 
from Calvinistic authors have the 
disputed import, wou'd be a palpa- 
ble assumption of the point in de- 
bate, aud unworthy of credit. Such 
an assertion wouid of’ course leave 
Prot. N. where he now stands, under 
the full weight of the charge which 
we have made against lim, and ac- 
cording to every law ofevidence, con- 
victed of a direct violation of the rule 
which requires that his representa- 
tions of Calvinism be taken trom Cal- 
vinistic authors.—Thus we have tri- 
ed Prot. N. by the three ** great and 
ucknowledged” rules of controversy, 
and by his own testimony and that of 
his lieviewer have found him guilty 
of the violation of them ali. 

2. We shall offer few a remarks on 
the absurcity and injustice of some 
things which the Reviewer has ad- 
vanced inapplying his veneral rules to 
ihe vindication of Protessor Norton. 

We have already seen that one 
principal ground oo which the Re- 
viewer rests the vindication of Pro- 
fessor N. and others in their repre- 
sentations of Calvinism is. that their 
re; resentations Of the system do not 
respect What Calvinists piofess and 
believe—* not Calvinism as it is un- 
dersicod and received by those who 
cail themselves Calvinists, but the 
supposed legitimate inferences fiom 
the system.’ Such representations 
of Calvinism le pronounces ‘* per- 
fectly just and fair”? 

li is with this view he makes a dis- 
tinction between the beef of Calvin- 
isis, and the system which they pro- 
tess to Lold. ++ These explanations 
limitatious and modifications respect 
their own belief only,and have noth. 
lug tu do with the system which they 
profess to held.” Again, ‘* The 
Calvinistic system is one thing and 
the acutal belief of those who call 
themselves Calvinists is another.” 
Pp. 210. Now we ask, if the terms, 
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‘* the system of Calvinism,” ‘* the 
Calvinistic system,” as they are 
commonly used, do not devote the 
Calvinistic system of faith, a sys- 
tem of doctrines beiteved by Calving 
ists, What do they denote 2? Unita- 
rians in their representations of Cal- 
vinismt constantly affirm, such 
Calvinism ; such is the Calvinistic 
system, such are the doctrines of 
Calvinism ; and by this phraseology 
they mean that such is the belief of 
Calvinists, such are the doctrines 
** avowed and defended” by Caivine 
ists. But by this phi aseology, the 
Reviewer supposes tiiat nothing more 
is intended than to teil us what Cal- 
vinisin is by implication and inter- 
ence. It is however perfectly obvi- 
ous that the language under conside- 
ration is not wed in this sense by 
Protessor N. nor by any one of his 
associates 10 this controversy. The 
Calvintstic system then according to 
Unitarian usage, and all other usage, 
means the system of doctrines pro- 
fessed aud believed by Calvinists. 
The amount therefore of what the 
Reviewer say's is, that the Calvinis- 
tic sy stem, that is,the actual belief of 
Calvinists is ene thing, and the actual 
belief of Calvinists is another P 
But says the “Sater * The 

Calvinistic system is one thing, and 
the actual belief of those who call 
themselves Calvinists is another ; 
justas the Christian system is one 
thing, and the actual belief of those 
Ww ‘ ‘call themselves Christians is 
another.” p. 216. 

By ‘those who call themselves Cal- 
vinists,’and ‘those who call them- 
selves Christians,’ the Reviewermeans 
these who are not Calvinists and who 
are not Christians,or those who are re- 
al Calvinists and real Christians. H 
the former.bis declaration amounts to 
this,that the Calvanisticsystem is one 
thing andthe actu i belief ofthose who 
are not Calvinists isanother. ‘This is 
not much to the point. If the latter, 
then the assertion respecting the 
Christian system is as iMcorrect as 
that respecting the Calvinistic sys- 
tem. It is not true that the Chris- 
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tian system is one thing, and the ac- 
tual belief of real Christians another. 
The Christian system is believed by 
every real Christian. True it is 
that real Christians may differ on 
some subordinate and unessential 
points of doctrine, but they all 
believe in the essential doctrines of 
Christianity that is,they all believe in 
the Christian system, and of course 
their actual belief is the same with the 
Christian system. These remarks 
as we have before shown, have a 
full application to Calvinists, who 
though they differ among themselves 
on many subordinate points, agree 
in all the essential points of Calvin- 

ism This agreement is the true and 
only criterion of their religious de- 
nomination. 

We come to the absurdity of the 
Reviewer’s principle itself. Had 
this writer been satisfied with sim- 
ply affirming the propriety of urging 
against a system its legitimate infer- 
ences as inferences, we should read- 
ily concur. This certainly is legit- 
imate argumentation to prove the 
falsity of any system. But there is 
an obvious difference between legit- 
imate argumentation to prove a sys- 
tem false, and ‘a just and fair” rep- 
resentation of the system itself. 
There are those who believe that 
Unitarianism by legitimate infer- 
ence, results in infidelity and even 
atheism. Are they therefore au- 
thorized to specify the dogmas of the 
infidel and of the atheist, and say 
such is Unitarianism, such are the 
doctrines of Unitarianism, such ‘* are 
just as much constituent parts of the 
system as if they were expressed and 
avowed,” and those representations 
of the system which include these 
inferences, ‘* are perfectly just and 
fair?” And yet this is the very 
principle on which the Reviewer 
rests his vindication of Unitarian rep- 
resentations of Calvinism. Let him 
not complain if, on the authority of 
his own principle, he should hear 
Unitarianism denounced as infidelity 
and atheism. 

Again ; According to this princi- 
ple of the Reviewer we should he 
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glad toknow how we are to deter- 
mine what Calvinism is ?—It is hard- 
ly to be expected, that those repre- 
sentations of the system which are 
made without any regard to what 
Calvinists profess and believe, should 
be even tolerably correct ; much less 
that there should be any satisfactory 
evidence of their correctness. I{ 
Calvinists should insist that such 
representations are incorrect, and 
their opponents affirm the contrary, 
how is their dispute to be settled ? 
If it be said that the appeal is to he 
made to the judgment of an enlighten- 
ed public ; then we ask what means of 
judging can the public possess ? Ac- 
cording to the Reviewer, those 
“doctrines which Calvinism may 
contain by necessary implication are 
constituent parts of the system,” and 
belong therefore to “ just and fair” 
representations of the system. It 
these inferences then be omitted, the 
representation is defective. If they 
are to be included, then who is to 
decide whatare, and what are not 
such inferences 2? Not the umpire 
of public opinion ; for how can it be 
thus decided what are legitimate in- 
ferences from a system till the ques- 
tion be first decided, what the system 
itself is P—If by Calvinists them- 
selves, then such inferences will be 
utterly excluded, for they are infer- 
ences which according to the Re- 
viewer, Calvinists utterly reject. It 
remains then that Unitarians alone 
are the constituted arbiters of the 
question, and that Calvinists have 
only with due submission to authori- 
ty so competent and impartial, to 
concede that whatsoever Unitarians 
may think and say, are inference: 
from Calvinism, that is Calvinism. 
No matter what Calvinists profess 
and believe, no matter what they 
assert or deny, no matter what Cal- 
vinistic creeds and confessions and 
authors state to be the doctrines of 
Calvinism. All this, ‘as to the 
question at issue, isa matter of per- 
fect indifference.” If you would 
know what Calvinism is, ask Unita- 
rians. 


And further still; We should lik: 
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io know what importance Unitarians 
attach to this controversy ? What is 
it that so commands their zeal and 
their toil, in impugning Calvinism, 
since in determining what Calvinism 
is, it is no part of the question 
what Calvinists profess or believe ? 
We had always supposed, that the 
object was to expose the errors of 
the Calvinistic faith, or to show that 
Calvinists actually believe that to be 
true which is false and injurious, 
And we had also supposed that to ac- 
complish this object, it maght at least 
be necessary to show what Calvinists 
actually do believe. But we are 
corrected by the Reviewer, and now 
understand, for the first time, that it is 
not at all necessary to show what Cal- 
vinists do believe in order to show that 
what they believeis false and injurious. 
Inferences which they have never be- 
lieved, arethe proof that Calvinism 
is‘ afalse and pernicious system.” If 
these inferences are not believed by 
Calvinists, it may be safely affirmed 
that they are believed by none. And 
we would ask, what possible harm 
can result from doctrines which no- 
body believes ? 

Once more; If our questions are not 
too troublesome, we should be glad 
to be informed, how even Unitarians 
can determine what are legitimate 
inferences from the Calvinistic sys- 
tem, unless they first determine what 
the system is ; and how can they deter- 
mine whatthe system is except by its 
inferences, since these are ‘* constitu- 
ent parts of the system?” It appears 
to us,though in this opinion we contra- 
dict the Reviewer’s notions of the 
right process, that it would be more 
logical to derive the  interences 
from the system, than to derive 
the system from its inferences. In- 
deed, we have never, to the best of 
our recollection, had a doubt that it 
must be first accurately determined 
what the system is, before it can be 
pretended that any inference from it 
isa legitimate inference. But this, 
it now seems, is not the true method. 
We are not to say such is the system 
a8 protessed and believed by those 
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who hold it, and such therefore are 
its inferences; but such are the in- 
ferences, and therefore such is the 
system! We have heard that there is 
no new thing under the sun, but it 
certainly is an anomaly in logic to 
draw the premises from the conclu- 
sion. 

But let the Reviewer himself argue 
the point now under consideration. 
hus he says, ‘“ The Calvinistic 
system is one thing and the actual 
belief of those who call themselves 
Calvinists is another.” And again— 
‘* They (Unitarians) have not said 
that Dr. Woods, or the conductors 
of the Christian Spectator avow 
these doctrines, or believe them ; 
and as to the question at issue, it is 
a matter of perfect indifference 
whether they do or not. We need 
to be continually reminded, that the 
question before us is oot what Cal- 
vinists profess, or what this or that 
nominal Calvinist believes; but 
what is Calvinism itself,considered as 
a system, when properly understood 
and explained. Now Unitarians 
have said and still say, that Calvin- 
ism itself, properly understood and 
explained, teaches by necessary im- 
plication, that God is the author of 
sin, and man is a mere machine.” 
pp. 216, 217. 

The reader will notice that the 
point is, whether Calvinism prop- 
erly understood, is what Calvinism 
is by necessary implication, as dis- 
tinguished from the actual faith of 
Calvinists. So the Reviewer as- 
serts in many forms. Now hear him 
prove the assertion to be false. 
‘* Every man or body of men are 
at liberty, we conceive, to explain, 
or limit, or modify their own opin- 
ions as they please ; and may claim 
to be understood according to these 
explanations, limitations, or modifi- 
cations, so far as they are known.” 
p. 216. And again; ‘* They (Uni- 
tarians) have taken their views and 
statements of that system entirely 
from such works as those of Calvin, 
the Westminster Assembly, and 
President Ekdwards. If we are not 
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to learn what Calvinism is from suck 
authorities, we really do not know 
from what source the knowledge 1s 
to be derived.” p. 18. According to 
the first of these quotations, Caivin- 
ists havea right and aclaim t» be un- 
derstood according to their own ex- 
planations, limitations, and mod- 
ifications of their opinions. We 
ask then if Calvinism understood 
according to these explanations, Xc. 
is not properly understood?) And 
what right have Unitariaus to vio- 
late this acknowledged 
Calvinists, that their system should 
be thus understood? HW Unita- 
rians have no right todo this, (and 
they surely have not unless they 
have a right to violate what they 
acknowledge to be the equitable 
claim of Calvinists.) then Calvinism 
is What it is represented to be by 
these explanations. And what right 
has the Reviewer, on his own prin- 
ciple, to say that Calvinisin as a sys- 
tem “ properly understood and ex- 
plained” is a different thing from 
what the explanations of Ca.vinists 
make it, and from what they thus 
profess to believe ? We do not ask 


for a more unqualified recognition ot 


the claim of Calvinists than is ftur- 
nished by this writer, nor do we expect 


to witnessa more palpable violation of 


that claim, than is chargeabie on 
those wiiom he attempts to defend. 
But he «iso says, *‘ lf we are not 
to learn what Calvinism ts from such 
authorities, we really do not know 
from what source the knowledge is to 
be derived.” What, learn what Cal- 
vinism is from Calvinistic authori- 
ties—from the very 
Calvinists—trom what Calvinists pro- 
fess ?~—and this too as ihe only source 
of knowledge !—this as the only 
source of knowledge to the utter ex- 
clusion of legitimate inferences ? 
What then becomes of the grand 
principle, that in determining what 
Calvinism is, ‘“‘the question is not 
what Calvinists profess ? How is it 
that we are to learn what Calvinism 
is from Calvinistic authorities, as the 
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only source of knowledge, and yet 
that those ‘* representations of Cal- 
vinism are perfectly just and fair,” 
which comprise what ** the holders 
of that system have never cousider- 
ed, aod therefore have never believ- 
ed, but will reject at once as no part 
of their real belief.’ Here thea the 
Reviewer bas abandoned his) main 
defence of Unitarian representations, 
and explicitly concedes, that we are 
to learn what Calvinism ‘s, not tron 
Unitarian inferences, but from Cal- 
Vinistic auihoriiies. 

How all this absurdity and con- 
tradiction is te be accounted for, we 
shall not undertake to decide. We 
impute not to the Reviewer a direct 
purpose to practise Imposition on bis 
readers ; but we must say that in out 
view, sophistry more palpable than 
that which characterizes this pro- 
duction, is seidom to be found in 
coutroversial discussion. In ma- 
by of bis remarks it would seem as it 
he might possibly be contending sole- 
ly tor the equitable principle ol 
urging the legitimate inferences of a 
systein ia the form vf inferences, as 
aa objection against it. This is all 
very well; but unfortunately, it is 
not enough tor the Reviewer’s pur- 
pose. Something more is demanded 
by the cause, the defence of which 
he has undertaken. Ee has to vin- 
dicate Protessor Norton and others. 
not in charging Calvinism witb its 
inferences as inferences, for this 
the accusation preferred 
against them; but in representing 
that to be Calvinism which Calvin- 
ists neither profess nor believe; he 
has to defend Unitarians for in- 
cluding in their representations of the 
Calvinistic system, those supposed 
inferences from it, which Calvinists 
utterly disclaim and ‘* reject.”” Now 
it is Obvious, that simply to prove 
that itis “just and fair” to charge 
supposed inferences on the system 
as inferences, will not prove thai it 
is just and fair to represent these 
supposed inferences from the system, 
as the system itself, or as any part ol 


is not 











it. This would be to confound things 
that are different; the system itself 
with inferences from the system. 
It would, according to the Review- 
er’s own Concession, be representing 
that to be Calvinism, and those to be 
doctrines of Calvinism, which Cal- 
vinists *‘ have never believed.”” How 
then shall the Reviewer accomplish 
his purpose? Why, in defiance of 
the broad and palpable difference be- 
tween a system and its inferences, 
attempt to make it out, that they are 
te such an extent one and the same 
thing, that the representation which 
includes the inferences of the 
system, is a just representation of the 
system itself. ‘Thus he says, ‘* con- 
sidered too as a system, the doctrines 
and principles which it may contain 
by necessary implication, are just as 
much constituent parts of the system, 
as if they were expressed and 
avowed.’? And then on this princi- 
ple he proceeds to say ‘ that the rep- 
resentations of Calvinism which Uni- 
‘arians have given” (i. e. representa- 
tious of Calvinism which include Uni- 
tarian inferences from Calvinism) 
are perfectly just and fair.”? ‘So he 
wraps it up.’ Such an expedient, if 
the imposition be not detected, must 
fully answer his purpose. For who 
has not ingenuity enough to see, that 
if Unitarian inferences from the Cal- 
vinistic system, though disclaimed by 
all Calvinists, are a constituent part 
of the system, then those * represen- 
tations of Calvinism,’ which include 
these inferences, ‘* are perfectly just 
and fair ?” 

To illustrate more fully what we 
deem the sophistry of this writer, by 
which we charitably suppose he has 
imposed upon himsel!, and thus fall- 
en into these egregious absurdities, 
we advert to a specimen which he 
gives of Unitarian representations of 
Calvinism. Thus he says, ‘‘ they 
(Unitarians) have said for example, 
that Calvinism makes God the author 
of sin, and man a mere machine.”— 
This phraseology’ is sufficiently am- 
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biguous for the Reviewer’s purpose. 
‘ Calvinism makes God the author of 
sin,” &c. may possibly denote either 
that Calvinism teaches this doctrine 
asa matter of faith, or that it in- 
volves this doctrine by necessary im- 
plication. ‘Thus by the double im- 
port of this representation, it will an- 
swer the double purpose of the Re- 
viewer and his Unitarian associates. 
Understood in one sense, it will pass 
for a repsesentation of Calvinism as 
a matter of faith, and bring upon the 
system all the odium which is design- 
ed; understood in another sense, it 
will pass for a representation of what 
Calvinism is by implication, and thus 
when assailed as a false representa- 
tion of the Calvinistic faith, will fur- 
nish an ample retreat under the pre- 
tence, ‘ we intended to state not 
what any Calvinist has believed, but 
only what in our view Calvinism is by 
implication. Now instead of this 
pliable two-fold import, let a definite 
meaning be given to the terms of this 
representation, and the artifice is at 
once detected. Let it be told wheth- 
er the purase ** Calvinism makes 
God the author of sin,’? &c. means 
that such are doctrines of Calvinism, 
or whether these are inferences 
which Unitarians suppose follow 
from Calvinism by necessary im- 
plication. If it means that these 
are doctrines of Calvinism, then the 
justice of the representation is con- 
tradicted by the Reviewer's own con- 
cession, viz. that the holders of the 
system ‘* have never believed” but 
“expressly disclaim’ these doc- 
trines.--It is a representation also 
made in direct violation of his own 
principle ‘ that we should never repre- 
sent our opponents as bolding any doc- 
trines which they do not admit or 
which they expressly disclaim.’? On 
the other hand, if this phraseology 
means only, that such are inferences 
from Calvinism, then the example is 
wholly irrelevant ; for the question is 
not what are inferences from Calvin- 
ism, nor what are fair representa- 
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tions of such inferences, but * what is 
Calvinism’ and what are fair repre- 
sentations of Calvinism. This is 
the question ; and it is not to be an- 
swered by sophistry, nor by an 
adroit playing upon terms, whether 
intentional or unintentional ; nor by 
an attempt to palm upon others, rep- 
resentations of what Unitarians sup- 
pose to be inferences from the Cal- 
vinistic system, for just and fair rep- 
resentations of the system itself. 

It is not difficult to anticipate, 
judging from what he has already 
done, the reply which the Reviewer 
will make tothe foregoing exhibition 
of his absurdities and contradictions. 
Not improbably he will deny that he 
has said what on the authority of his 
own declarations, we affirm that he 
has saii; and attempt to substan- 
tiate this denial by reterring to some 
of his own contradictory declara- 
tions. This indeed he can easily do. 
But then sucha reply, to have the 
least force in it, must assume on his 
part the tnpossibility of inconsis- 
tency and contradiction. Otherwise 
it will not be in point to show that he 
has asserted in one passage what is 
directly inconsistent with what, as 
we have shown, he has asserted in 
others. For ourselves we can con- 
cede nothing like infallibility to this 
Reviewer; nor even the preroga- 
tive of writing contradictions for the 
purpose of escaping the imputation 
of writing nonsense. If the Review- 
er means simply that it is just to 
charge upon the Calvinistic system 
its inferences as inferences, why 
does he not say so? Why does he 
call the exhibition or statement of 


these inferences a representation of 


Calvinism? Nay more ; what has 
charging inferences to do with the 
question, whether Calvinism be fair- 
ly represented by Unitarians, and 
particularly by Professor Norton, 
who says explicitly, ‘in order to 
prevent all quibbliug about the word, 
I wish it to be understood when I 
say these are doctrines of Calvinism, 
I mean they either make a part of 
the system, or are obviously and in- 
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timately connected with it, and have 
been avowed and defended as such, 
by Calvinistic writers of the highest 
authority with their own body.” 
Some of the personal charges of 
the Reviewer, respecting the mode 
in which we have conducted the con- 
troversv, next demand consideration. 
The first of these charges is thus 
stated ; ‘“‘In this Review the con- 
ductors of the Christian Spectator 
have entirely given up the point in 
dispute, and abandoned the original 
ground of the controversy.” p. 230. 
This charge the Reviever rests whol- 
ly on the assumption, that there is on- 
ly averbal difference between Pro- 
fessor Norton’s original statement of 
the Calvinistic doctrine of depravity, 
and our statement of this doctrine. 
In respect to Professor Norton’s ori- 
ginal statement of the doctrine, and 
his subsequent statement in the 
‘Views of Calvinsm,’ we have al- 
ready shown that there is no real dif- 
ference. Besides, if any difference 
could be pointed out, it would be 
wholly irrelevant; for the second 
statement is as truly Professor Nor- 
ton’s statement as the first, and this 
second statement is that which we 
have controverted in the article, in 
which the Reviewer says we have 
given up the point in dispute. Now 
in this, Professor Norton has fully 
justified us. Iustead of objecting te 
the meaning which we had original- 
ly given to his first statement, he says, 
** though I have not before used these 
precise words, | now affirm it to be 
a doctrine of Calvinism that ‘ God 
creates men with a sinful nature. ” 
This then is Professor Norton’s state- 
ment of the doctrine, which is to be 
compared with ours. What then is 
our statement? It is, ‘‘ that man- 
kind come into the world in such 4 
state, that without the interposition 
of divine grace, all, as soon as they be- 
come moral agents, will sin in every 
accountable act.”’ Is there then no re- 
al difference between these statements 
of the Calvinistic doctrine of deprav- 
ity ? No difference but a verbal one, 
between saying that God creates 
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men with a sinful nature, meaning 
that this nature is ‘ from God,’ and 
‘created by God;’ and saying that 
men sin as moral agents 2?-—No dif- 
ference between that statement of 
the doctrine which represents and is 
intended to represent Calvinists as 
denying the moral agency of man and 
making God the author of sin by a 
creative act, and that statement 
which expressly recognizes man as a 
complete moral agent and as the author 
of hisown sin? The difference is 
ebvious and substantial, and yet on 
the flagrant assumption, that no such 
difference exists, the Reviewer has 
charged us with having entirely giv- 
en up the point in dispute. 

In the next paragraph, the Re- 
viewer is pleased to charge us with 
‘ tergiversation.”” The precise im- 
pression intended by the Reviewer, 
is that we have wholly neglected the 
question of authorities, ‘ have only 
turned round and taken new ground,’ 
and are therefore fairly pronounced 
beaten on the former. What then is 
the fact P After a protracted exam- 
ination of the authorities cited by 
Professor Norton, we proceeded to 
show, that his representation of Cal- 
vinism is wholly unjustifiable on an- 
other ground. For this the Review- 
er has the effrontery to charge us 
with relinquishing the ground of au- 
thorities, when more than two thirds 
of our article was devoted to this sin- 
gle enquiry. Could the Reviewer 
expect to be believed by any reader 
of the controversy ? Or could he 
even persuade himself that for us to 
prove Professor Norton to be in the 
wrong by two independent grounds 
of argument, is to be guilty of ter- 
giversation? 

The Reviewer goes on to say, 
“they are quite as ready at strata- 
gem as atretreat.’’ ‘The specific al- 
legations under this genera] charge 
are made without a particle of evi- 
dence to support them, while every 
one of them which can be regarded 
as of any importanceto the discussion, 
is totally groundless. It is not true 
that we have substituted, as the Re- 
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viewer asserts, another proposition 
in place of Mr. Norton’s. We not 
only stated that proposition in Mr. 
Norton’s own words, but we applied 
all our arguments to that statement 
without even changing his phraseolo- 
gy, as we believe, in a single in- 
stance. We need not say, the evi- 
dence in the case is before our read- 
ers. 

Equally remote from the truth is 
the assertion that Calvinists have 
made a wide difference between the 
proposition, that ‘God creates men 
with a sinful nature’ and the proposi- 
tion, that ‘God is the cause of the 
sinfulness of that nature.” The Cal- 
vinist whose opinions would be 
deemed of any importance in this 
controversy, cannot be named, as 
we believe, who has maintained the 
distinction here specified. Accord- 
ingly that** no real Calvinist ever de- 
nied, that the nature with which 
man is created is thoroughly sinful,” 
is another assertion of this writer 
which we have already shown to be 
false by adducing express denials 
from Calvin, the Westminster di- 
vines, and Edwards ; and what is 
more, we have shown that such is the 
fact from Professor Norton’s own 
confession. Speaking in reference 
to these denials quoted by us, Pro- 
fessor Norton says, ‘* I have never 
had any doubt that sch contradic- 
tions may be found in abundance in 
their works.” Before the Reviewer 
then, ventured on the above asser- 
tion, he should not only have shown 
that the express denials cited from 
Calvinistic authors are not denials, 
but he should have arraigned and 
condemned Professor Norton for ad- 
mitting that they are. 

That we adduced the denial of 
Calvinists that God is the cause of 
man’s sinfulness, to disprove the as- 
sertion of Professor Norton that God 
creates men with a sinful nature, is 
also untrue. ‘Take for example the 
denial adduced from President Ed- 
wards. It is a denial of the 
charge of Dr. Taylor that ‘‘ God is 
the author of a sinful corruption of 
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nature.”” How does this charge of 
Dr. Taylor differ from that of Mr. 
Norton ; viz. that ‘‘ God creates men 
with a sinful nature ?’?—And of this, 
President Edwards says, ‘‘ it does 
not belong to our doctrine nor follow 
from it.’”? If the reader will turn to 
the extract from President Edwards 
in our review, he will see that there 
is not a syllable in it, which alludes 
to the difference between God’s be- 
ing the author of a sinful nature In 
man, and being the author of the stn- 
Julness of that nature ; but that the 
whole object of the writer is to show 
that it is no part of the Calvinistic 
doctrine, that ‘God creates men 
with a sinful nature, auc tuai he has 
denied Professor Norton’s charge in 
in terms as explicit and positive as 
language can furnish. He express- 
ly aflirms, that to account for the de- 
pravity of man, *‘ there is not the 
least need of supposing any evil 
quahiy infused, implanted, or 
Wrought into the nature of man by 
any positive cause or influence what- 
soever either from God or the crea- 
ture.” 

Again, the Reviewer says that 
“this Calvinistic distinction, un- 
meaning and futile as it is, Mr. N. 
has scrupulously regarded.’ We 
know that Professor Norton pretends 
to have regarded this distinction. 
But we have said and shown, that it 
is mere pretence. We would now 
only refer our readers to our argu- 
ment on this point, and ask, if Pro- 
fessor Norton did not mean to be un- 
derstood that Calvinism teaches ex- 
pressly and not by inference, that 
God is. the cause of man’s sinful- 
ness, what did he mean when he 
characterized the doctrine as ‘* blas- 
phemy,” and as a ‘‘ doctrine of dev- 
ils P”’ 

In the next paragraph the Review- 
er charges us with ‘* jumbling.” The 
first specimen which he gives is the 
following : 


‘* In commenting on a passage of 


Calvin, the reviewers say ; ‘* Profes- 
sor N. may ask * ** are not men as 
really created by God now, as Adam 
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was, and if [as Calvin asserts in the 
passage which is the subject of com- 
ment| they came into the world with 
a corrupt nature, is not God the au- 
thor of that corrupt nature? We an- 
swer, not of necessity; it may be, 
and Calvin, to say the least, might 
believe, that men now are the volun- 
tary authors of their own corrup- 
tion, as Adam was of his own corrup- 
tion.’ Neither Calvin nor any one 
else, we imagine, except a_ believer 
in the doctrine cf pre-existence, could 
suppose that men are the voluntary 
authors of that corruption, with which 
they come inte the world.”  p.232. 
Whatever the Reviewer may im- 
augine, still many distinguished theo- 
logians, without believing in pre-ex- 
istence, have believed that men may 
be the voluntary authors of that cor- 
ruption with which they come into 
the world. Now we said that what 
others have believed, Calvin mizht 
have believed, and that it is unjust 
to infer from the zaagined absurdity 
of the thing, that he did not believe 
it. ‘Tosay that he did not believe 
it, is charging upon Calvin a belief 
with no other evidence of the truth of 
the charge, than that Unitarians im- 
agine that it would be very absurd 
and inconsistent in Calvin not to be- 
lieve what they are pleased to 
charge him with believing. The in- 
justice of this, Mr. N. andthe Re- 
viewer have, as we have already 
shown, abundantly conceded. ‘To 
show that it might be that Calvin be- 
lieved that ‘* our nature is not as it 
was created by God,” and also that 
we came into the world with a cor- 
rupt nature, we supposed that Cal- 
vin might have believed what others 
have belicved, viz.—that men are 
the voluntary authors of their own 
corruption as soon as they are born, 
or when they come into the world.” 


* That this language is used with met- 
aphysical accuracy, is not pretended ; nor 
is there a more gross violation of the prin- 
ciples of interpretation, than to assume m 
the argument that it was designed to be 
thus used. Such language is constantly 
véed in reference to a thousand thing* 
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We showed that such is the opinion 
of Dr. Emmons, and that it involves 
no absurdity even according to Dr. 
Ware. ‘To whom then belongs the 
charge of absurdity, inconsistency, 
and “ jumbling ?” Not to us, but 
to those (if toany) who have main- 
tained the above opinions. Be it so 
then. The question is, did they ac- 
tually maintain these opinions ? We 
have showed that such was the fact, 
and have inferred that possibly Cal- 
vin might have maintained the same. 
What then becomes of the courteous 
charge of “jumbling” preferred against 
us? Why, the Reviewer imagines 
that the absurdity of the belief in 
question is so great, that no one could 
possibly have adopted it. But what 
has this to do with the plain matter 
of fact, that the writers referred to, 
have adopted it ¢ 

The Reviewer addaces another 
specimen of ** jumbling.”’ 

as Again, the two foilowing senten- 
ces occur in the same paragraph, p. 
6. ‘Calvin says that Original Sin 
[vitium originis, the sin with which 
we are bori,] is the hereditary de- 
pravity of our nature.’ But he 
‘might have been as philesophical in 
his opinions as Unitarians are, and 
yet have believed that men make 
their whole nature corrupt, and that 
this thus becomes a seed of sin even 
in infancy.’ That is to say, he 
might have been so philosophical as to 
believe, that men produce that corrup- 
tion of their own natures, with which 
they are born, and inherit hereditary 
depravity from themselves.’’ p. 232. 

We cannot discover, on the sup- 
position, that depravity descends 
trom father to son, any gross absurd- 


when no one thinks of giving it any other 
(hana popular and somewhat loose signi- 
fication. If Adam was created an adult 
With all his faculties, who would doubt 
the propriety of saying that he thought, 
felt and acted when he came into the 
world, or as soon as he existed. It is 
true, his existence must, in the order of 
nature, have preceded his thoughts and feel 
ings and actions. But such priority ev- 
ery one knows, is not recognized in com- 
mon popular phraseology. 
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ity in calling it hereditary to denote 
simply the idea ef succession, though 
each individual be supposed to be 
the voluntary author of his own de- 
pravity. It certainly is not an un- 
common use of language when we 
see pride or avarice, er any similar 
characteristic marking the success- 
ive generations of a family, to speak 
of it as hereditary. No one in such 
a case understands the term to de- 
note the propagation of a physical 
property, nor supposes that the sub- 
ject is not the voluntary author of his 
own peculiarity of character. 

But unexceptionable as such lan- 
guage might be, it was no part ofour 
object to justify it, as the Reviewer 
would make his readers believe. An 
honest quotation of our language 
would have shown our design and 
exposed his artifice. Our remarks 
were confined solely to the word na- 
ture, when used in such connexion as, 
** the corruption or depravity of na- 
ture.” We stated that Professor N. 
would have it believed that to use 
the word nature insuch a connexion 
to denote any thing which is not 
from God, is to use it in an ‘ athe- 
istical sense.” To show that this 
assertion of Professor N. might be 
questioned, or rather to show that the 
nature itself may be from God, and 
the corruption of this nature may be 
from ourselves, we quoted Dr. 
Ware’s opinion of the matter; who 
says, *‘as Unitarians believe, this 
corrupt nature is not what they re- 
ceive from Ged, but what they have 
made for themselves.’ Whether this 
opinion avowed by Dr. Ware and as- 
cribed to Unitarians by him as their 
belief, be absurd and unphilosophical 
or not, still it is no more absurd and 
unphilosophical in Calvin to believe 

, than for Dr. Ware and Unitarians 
to believe it. ‘Taking therefore Dr. 
Ware’s opinion as good authority in 
regard to what Unitarians believe, 
we said,that “ Calvin might have been 
as philosophical in his opinions as 
Unitarians are.”? That’s all. 

The Reviewer goes on to say 
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‘¢ No sort of reliance can be pla- 
ced upon the account which these 
reviewers give of the individual opin- 
ions of any writer whom they cite. 
Of Turretin, for example, they would 
give their readers to understand, that 
he regarded original sin, as consist- 
ing merely, in a‘ state of privation,’ 
p- 5, and that be did not regard as 
sinful, the nature of a man as crea- 
ted. ‘The truth with respect to this 
writer is, that knowing nothing of 
him but two quotations which they 
found in Ridgeley’s Body of Divin- 
ity, (their great storehouse of knowl- 
edge on the subject in controversy, ) 
and these being quotations unluckily 
of such a character, and so intro- 
duced, as to be very likely to lead 
one into a mistake, the reviewers re- 
ferred to him confidently in support 
of opinions, which no Calvinist ever 
held, and which are expressly con- 
tradicted on the very page of Tur- 
retin from which Ridgeley’s quota- 
tions are taken.” pp. 232, 235. 

The passages referred to, from 
Turretin and Pictet, we cited not 
from the original works of these au- 


thors, but as quoted by Ridgeley, be- 
cause this course only accorded with 


our design. Mr. Norton, as an easy 
method of evading an argument 
which he could not answer, had affect- 
ed to despise an opinion which we 
quoted from Dr. Ridgely. We were 
led therefore to show that Dr. Ridge- 
ly had supported his opinions by au- 
thorities which even Mr. Norton 
might regard with some little respect, 
viz. Turretin and Pictet,—and of 
course we gave, as our design requir- 
ed, the passages from these authors 
as Ridgely had given them. For 
this, and for making a single quota- 
tion from Ridgely, (a quotation 
which must be got rid of by unwor- 
thy sneers and contempt, or not at 
all) the Reviewer is pleased with his 
usual civility to say of us, that “ they 
know nothing of Turretin but two 
quotations which they found in Ridge- 
ley’s Body of Divinity, their great 
storehouse of knowledge on the sub- 
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ject in controversy.”” How much we 
know of Turretin in the estimation 
of the Reviewer is an enquiry of no 
concern to us; how sacred a regard 
to truth it bespeaks on bis part, to 
make assertions, without possess- 
ing any possible means of knowing 
whether they be true or false, the 
reader can judge. 

But to come to the charge of mis. 
representing Turretin’s opinions.— 
This charge consists of two particu- 
lars, viz. that Turretin regarded ori- 
ginal sin as consisting merely ina 
state of privation; and that he did 
not regard as sinful, the nature of 
nan, as created. In support of his 
charge of misrepresentation, the Ke- 
viewer affirms, that the above opin- 
ions are expressly contradicted by 
Turretin, and cites two passages in 
proof of the affirmation. The clause 
in the first passage from Turretin, on 
which the Reviewer relies, is that, 
‘fas a man generates a man, anda 
leprous person a leprous child, so it 
ought not to seem strange that a sin- 
ner should beget a sinner.” ‘The 
second passage is as follows. ‘* But 
the third step,” in the propagation of 
sin, ‘* consists in the union of the soul 
with the body, for then sin, which 
had existed only in its beginnings and 
rudiments, assumes its proper form, 
and is completed. As man is con- 
stituted man by this union, so also 
sin is made complete, consisting not 
merely in privation, the want of ori- 
ginal righteousness, but having also 
a positive nature in the existence otf 
a positive state of iniquity.” Re- 
marking that we did not say, as the 
Reviewer asserts, that Turretin re- 
garded original sin as_ consisting 
merely in a state of privation, but 
that he regarded destitution of origi- 
nal righteousness as a state of priva- 
tion which is sinful, we now ask, what 
is there in either of the above passages 
from Turretin, which contradicts the 
opinions we ascribed to him? To 
say that a sinner bevets a sinner, 1s 
not s*ying either that the destitution 
of original righteousness in man & 
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not sin, or that the nature of man as 
created, is sinful. To say that, at 
the union of the soul with the body, 
sin, which had existed only in its 
beginning s and rudiments, becomes 
positive in its nature, iS not saying 
that the want of original righteous- 
ness in man is not sinful, nor that the 
nature of man as created, is sinful.— 
‘« Expressly contradicted,” says the 
Reviewer. If he sawa contradiction, 
he would have done well to make 
it visible to others. So far is 
the last passage from asserting what 
the Reviewer would have it under- 
stood to assert, that it clearly implies 
the contrary. bus Turretin speaks 
of sin as having existence in man _be- 
fore it becomes positive, and the an- 
tithetical phrase, ‘ consisting not 
merely in privation,’ implies what 
he has indeed expressly asserted, 
that sin in his view, does in its be- 
ginnings, consist in a state of priva- 
tion, the want of original righteous- 
ness. How remote then, are these 
statements of Turretin from express- 
ly contradicting the opinions which 
are ascribed tohim! 

We might here drop this point.— 
But, knowing as little of Turretin as 
we do in the opinion of the Review- 
er, we shall venture to cite a few pas- 
sages from this author, corroborative 
of the opinions which we have ascri- 
bed to him. Speaking of the want 
of original righteousness in man, he 
aay, ‘‘which destitution, though it 
be sinful on the part of man, because 
it is the destitution of righteousness, 
WP at 9 be in him,” ” &e. Again, 
speaking of the union of the soul with 
the body as the occasion of sin, he 
says, ** But we are not to consider 
God as the author of sin, but as the 
avenger. He is the author of the 
union, as this is his own work; but 
uot the author of sin, as this is the 
fault ofanother. He unites the soul 
with the body for the preservation of 
the species, and unites the soul, des- 
titute of righteousness, with a cor- 
rupted body, for the punishment of 
sin. Nor is God the cause of the 
corruption, if, in the union of the 


soul with the body, he observes an 
established law of nature, of which 
the proper effect is the man, but the 
incidental or circumstantial effect, 
the sinner.’’—Locus. ix. Ques. 12. 

Iu farther support of his charge 
that no reliance is to be placed on 
the conductors of the Spectator, the 
Reviewer is pleased to say, ‘‘ here 
too, we may adduce the authority of 
Turretin, in direct contradiction to 
a statement made by this Reviewer.” 
—p. 283. Our statement is that 
‘* perversity of heart and personal 
wickedness ave terms which were 
never used by any writer to denote 
any thing but voluntary states of 
mind.”? In the Reviewer’s quota- 
tion trom Turretin, this writer is made 
to say, ‘it is not true that all sin is 
voluntary.”’ What then? Who has 
said that he did maintain that all sin is 
voluntary? We have simply said that 
certain terms, viz. perversity of heart 
and personal wickedness, are always 
used to-denote voluntary states of 
mind. How this amounts to the po- 
sition that all sin is voluntary, the 
position which Turretin contradicts, 
we suspect the Reviewer will be un- 
able to tell. 

The next charge of the Reviewer 
which we shall notice, is that of pre- 
varication. 


‘There is another characteristic of this 
Writer quite as marked as any we have 
mentioned. Inp. 15, he says ** Professor 
N. then, has never had any doubl that Cal- 
Vinistic writers abundantly contradict the 
doctrine, that God creates men with a sin- 
ful nature’? * * * “If Calviniste, as Mr. 
N. ‘concedes, have abundantly denied 
the doctrines charged upon them,’’? &c.— 
On the contrary, those who will take the 
trouble to look, will find that Mr. N., says, 
‘‘It would, | confess, be a strange thing, 
if Calvin, or the Westminster Divines, or 
E dwards, had any where EXPRESSLY con- 
tradicted the doctrines of their creed; and 
of consequence, if any express contradic- 
tion was to be found of those passages, 
which | have produced from their writings 
in which these doctrines are stated. None 
such his been brought forward by the 
conductors of the Spectator.”? We had 
marked several other instances of equally 
gross prevarication, in the Reviewer’: 
references to Mr. N.”—p. 235 
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Had the Reviewer quoted as he 
ought to have done, the passage which 
we cited from Professor N. contain- 
ing the concession imputed to him, 
his readers would have had ample 
means of judging of the equity of this 
charge. We had said that Calvinis- 
tic writers deny the doctrine ascribed 
to them by Professor N. and had also 
adduced the passages from some of 
these writers, which contain such 
denials. In reference to these, Pro- 
fessor N. had said, ‘*] have never 
had any doubt that such contradic- 
tions and absurdities might be found 
in abundance in their works.’? Now 
if the reader wi!l compare this pas- 
sage with the one above cited by the 
Reviewer to show that Mr. N. has 
not made the concession which we 
ascribed to him, it will be seen that 
in the one passage, he does make 
this concession, and thatin the other, 
he asserts that it would be a strange 
thing it Calvin and others had any 
where expressly contradicted the doc- 
trines of their creed. Now, though 
strange things sometimes happen, 
we would not intimate that Professor 
N. is at variance with bimself in 
these passages, but only say he 
has conceded that contradictions 
of the doctrines which he charges 
upon Calvinists are to be tound in 
abundance in their works. ut 
the Reviewer would have it under- 
stood that Professor N. instead of 
conceding, has denied that Catvinists 
contradict the doctrines which he as- 
cribes to them. So that, instead of 
being guilty ourselves of prevarica- 
tion in this matter, the tact turns cut 
to be this: that Professor N. has. not 
only made the concession which we 
ascribed to him, but, as the Review- 
er represents him, bas expressly con- 
tradicted himself in the space of a 
few sentences; and this fact the Re- 
viewer has concealed, for the pur- 
pose of fixing on us the charge of 
of prevarication. 

We ougit not, perhaps, to conclude 
these remarks, without expressing 
our condolence with the Reviewer in 
the unfortunate condition in which he 


finds himself, from having volunteer- 
ed in this controversy. He complains 
of being ‘‘ absolutely sick of expos- 
ing’’ our ‘‘errors and misstatements,”” 
We certainly should not have antici- 
pated in his case, atter such familiar. 
ity with the causes of the malady 
complained of, much remaining sen- 
sibility to their nauseating tenden- 
cies. Nor are we uninindtul that, if 
to expose our errors and misstate- 
ments has been so disgusting to him, 
to witness the exposure of his own 
must be still more offensive; yet, as 
a proof that we are not wanting in 
humanity, we would express the 
hope, that to increase the dose, under 
this modification, may heal the pa- 
tient. ‘* But,” says the Reviewer. 
‘if itis by such artifices that these 
centlemen propose to’ defend thei: 
cause, we have done with them.” - 
We say if this is not sounding a re- 
treat, the trumpet gives an uncer- 
tain sound. Nor do we hesitate to 
applaud the resolution of the Re- 
viewer, fo have dene with us. If he 
can do nothing more than convict 
his associates and himself of absurd- 
itv, and bring unsupported charges ot 
artifice against us, then doubtless to 
make and cover his retreat as he can, 
is the part of wisdom. It were hard- 
hearted to deny te him, thus sick and 
discomfited, the privilege of retiring, 
in his mood of melancholy, under as 
plausible a pretext as his ingenuity 
candevise. Instead then of triumph- 
ing over this champion of Unitarian 
ism, we even commend his policy. 
and assure him of our cordial sympa- 
thies when we hear him thus be- 
moaning himself. Ina similar plight, 
the honest Quaker exclaimed, * 0 
argument! argumeat! the Lord rebuke 
thee.” 

But to return to our usual gravity; 
we ask, is the course adopted by this 
Reviewer, characteristic of an up- 
right and fair disputant? Principles 
of controversial procedure, the ab- 
surdity of which no sophistry ¢an 
screen from detection; naked denials 
of main positions, which had been 
sustained by argument; assertions 
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unsupported by a particle of proof, e- 
ven in pretence; unauthorized assum p- 
tions of points in debate, and which 
are shown by the evidence adduced 
to be false ; what the writerimagines, 
alleged against undeniable matter of 
fact; a concealment of facts in the 
case, of which he could not be igno- 
rant,—these things, with reiterated 
insinuations of ignorance and imbecil- 
ity, and charges of artifice and pre- 
varication, are al] which thus far ap- 
pear to constitute the Reviewer's de- 
fence of his cause. Harmless, truly, 
are his weapons of personal attack; 
but is such an antagonist entitled to 
the confidence of his readers? Is 
there no method of managing a con- 
troversy, which bespeaks the con- 
sciousness of defeat and desperation 
in a bad cause? And if so, what 
method, if not that adopted by this 
writer? Of this matter we, perhaps 
through ihe prejudice to which all 
are liable in favor of their own side 
of a controversy, are not competent 
judges. We have, however, what to 
us are honest and sincere convictions 
on this subject; and we cheertully sub- 
mit it to our readers, whether more 
decisive indications of a conscious 
discomfiture, and of a determined 
purpose to defend a weak cause, than 
what we have now seen furnished by 
this writer, can be easily found in the 
annals of controversy. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—- - 


Sketches of the Earth and its Inhab- 
itants: with one hundred En- 
gravings; by J. E. Worcrster, 
A. A. S,, Author of the Univer- 
sal Gazetteer, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp. 372 and 350. Boston—Cum- 
mings, Hilliard, & Co. 


Amone the improvements for 
which our age is distinguished, those 
which have been made in works de- 
signed for the instruction of youth, 
must be considered as peculiarly im- 
portant. We do not allude to, and 
do not praise such as pretend with 
Nagical art to dispense with the la- 
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bour which ‘must ever attend the 
acquisition of learning, but consider 
it our duty to notice with respect 
and commendation those works on 
which intelligent men have bestow- 
ed labour and thought. 

Mr. Worcester is well known as 
the author of a valuable Gazetteer, 
and we have noticed in a former vol- 
ume, his ‘‘ Elements ef Geography, 
Ancient and Modern.” ‘The present 
is a suitable accompaniment to ei- 
ther or both those publications. We 
have attentively perused these 
‘* Sketches,” and have no hesitation 
in saying that we know of no similar 
work, in which instruction and 
amusement are so much combined. 
The accuracy of the statements, the 
brevity and clearness of the descrip- 
tions, the apposite and often beauti- 
ful quotations from books of travels 
and from other works, continually 
excite and gratify the curiosity of the 
reader. 

The Preface of the present work 
states the object of the writer, and 
it will readily be perceived that his 
previous labours had __ peculiarly 
qualified him for the composition of 
these volumes. 


‘The object in preparing these Sketch- 
es has been to supply a want which arises 
from the present mode of teaching geog- 
raphy. The ** Elements of Geography, 
Ancient and Modern,” as well as other 
treatises of similar design, is a work in- 
tended to be carefully studied and recit- 
ed. Itis formed upona plan so concise 
and comprehensive as not to admit of any 
lengthened descriptions. In the present 
work, a new survey has been made of the 
globe, in a similar geographical order, 
those matters only being noticed, of which 
it is desirable to have a more extended 
account than is contained in the * Ele» 
ments.”’ 

The topics here treated of are the most 
interesting that are connected with the 
pleasing and useful science of geography. 
They comprise the grand features of na- 
ture, the principa! mountains, lakes, riv- 
ers, cataracts, and other natural curios. 
ties ; some of the most remarkable objects 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms ; the chief cities, and most dis- 
tinguished edifices and ruins; together 
with a view of the manners and customs 
of different nations, and the character and 
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condition of man in various parts of the 
vlobe. 

In preparing these Sketches the best 
authorities have been made use of. To 
enumerate them all would be unnecessa- 
ry, ifit were possible. hooks of travels 
inall parts of the world have been con 
sulted, and the authors are generally men- 
tioned when quoted. Many of the sonr- 
ees of information, which were used in 
the preparation of the ‘** Universal Gaz- 
etteer,” have also contributed to the for- 
mation of these volumes. 

The numerous engravings accompany- 
ing the work, will be found to add much 
{o its interest and value; for by means of 
them many things are better illustrated, 
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and more distinct!y impressed on the 
mind, than they could be by the most mi- 
nute and accurate descriptions. 

These volumes contain a copious selec. 
tion ant a digest of the most interesting 
parts of modern travels,as well as an ac- 
couut of the most remarkable objects both 
of nature and art. They are submitted to 
the ;ublic indulgence, with the hope that 
they will be fount both entertaining and 
instructive to different classes of readers, 
particularly to the young ; well adapted 
to the use of the higher schools and of 
families ; and suitable to be read by the 
student, after he shall have acquainted 
himself witn the elements of geography 
and the use of the maps.’’ | 
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S. Converse of New-Haven, proposes to 
commenre, inthe course of the present 
year, a complete edition of the works of 
the first President Edwards. This edition 
will comprise those volumes of his pub 
lished works whieh are omitted in the 
Worcester and English editions, together 
withseveral volumes which have never 
yet been published. It has been in a 
course of preparation for several ye irs and 
will be edited by the Rev, Sereno E, 
Dwight, of Boston, 


Messrs. A. HI. Maltby & Co. of New- 
Haven, have in the press, Adams’ Latin 
Grammar abridged, and arranged in prac- 
tical lessons for young learners. 

The design of this work, is, to retrench 
all that is not required in an introductory 
Grammar for beginners, to follow strictly 
an analytic developement of Latin 
Grammar, to present the subject in simple 
language and familiar explanation, to em- 
ploy frequent recapitulation and other 
practical exercise, and, throughout, to 
teach etymology and syntax in conjunc- 
tion.—T he matter is selected from Adam, 
but exhibited in an arrangement adapted 
to the above mentioned purposes. 


Mr. George Davidson, of Charlestown, 
“lass. proposes to publish the political 
works of Thomas Paine, in 2 vols. octavo 
of about 900 pages. 


We understand, says the North Ameri- 
can Review, that a gentleman in this coun- 
try is collecting materials fora life of Led- 
yard. which may be expected at no dis- 
tant period tocome before the public. Of 
the man who rambled in his boyhood 
among the Indians on our frontiers ; who 
was the first to descend the Connecticut 


river ina canoe, and in one which was 
constructed by his own hands, and man- 
aged in its voyage by himself alone; who 
studied law and divinity : who enlisted as 
asoldier at Gibraltar, who went on the 
first trading voyage to the North West 
Coast : was intimate with Robert Morris 
in Philadelphia, with Paul Jones in Paris, 
with Sir Joseph Banks, in London, aud 
Professor Pallas in Petersburgh ; who was 
the friend and correspondent of Jefferson 
and La Fayette: who was one season in 
New York, the next in Spain and France, 
the next in Siberia, and the next under the 
pyramids of Egypt ; who was the first to 
open the tield of African discovery, on 
which during thirty six years, so many 
have entered with an enthusiasm and love 
of adventure, which nothing could damp 
but the sacrifice of life itself, and who in 
his own language “ trampled half the globe 
under his feet’’—of such a man, no doubt 
many particulars may be related, which 
will be interesting to his countrymen, and 
which at the same time they illustrate the 
character, and do justice to the memory of 
a remarkable indivi ual, will prove what 
wonders may be wrought by a union of 
enterprise, perseverance, and resolution, 
in the same mind,” 


A Seminary, to be called the Fellen- 
berg School is about to be established at 
Windsor, Connecticut. It is designed 
principally for the education of young men 
who expect to engage in Agriculture and 
the usefularts. Out of a very liberal list 
of studies which are proposed to be taught 
in the school, each student will be permit- 
ted to select such as will best fit him for 
hisfuture pursuits. A farm is to be at- 
tached to the establishment. 
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Proiessor Olmsted of the University of 
Nocth (aro'ina, has ascertained thata fine 
iJluminating gas may be obtained from cot- 
tonseed. The product of gas from a bush- 
el of seed, is more than double the average 
product of the same quantity of New Cas- 
tle Coal, and greatly exceeds that in illu- 
minating power. It partakes of the purity 
and splendor of gas from oil, with which 
substance this seed 1s known to abound. 


The Boston Journal contains a notice of 
Couut Rumford’s donation to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, made in 
the year 1796. The donation consisted of 
$5000 U.S.3 per cent stock, the income 
of which was directed to be granted every 
two years asa premium to the author of the 
most important discovery, or useful im- 
provement on heat or light, that shall be 
made public in any part of the continent 
of America during the preceding two 
years. The Academy has repeatedly an- 
nounced the fact, that it was ready to 
award the premium to any person who 
should show that he was entitled to it, on 
the terms of the donation, but no discove- 
ryor improvement of the kind described, 
has ever been considered entitled to the 
premium.—The interest has therefore from 
time to time been added to the principal, 
which at this time consists of $7361 19 in 
6 per cent stocks, and $7050 in 7 per cent. 
The income on the whole sum, for two 
years constitutes the premium now offer- 
ed. A period of two years will expire at 
the next quarterly meeting of the Acade- 
my, which will be held on the 25th inst. at 
which time they will be ready to award 
ihe premium to any person who shall ap- 
pear to be entitled to it. 


The Trustees of the Columbian College, 
in Washimgton City, have presented a pe- 
tition to Congress, praying for a grant of 
public property in the |istrict of Colum- 
bia, valued at 30,000 dollars. 


The Rev. Dr. Mason, President of Dick- 
‘uson College has been compelled by ill 





Board of Trustees. 


The New-York Greek Committee have 


remitted to Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co. 


» 


London, the sum of $31,932 29,the amount 


a ready collected and received by them 
for the aid of the Greeks, 


An American traveller in Europe writes 


from Paris, that FrankJin’s Life and Max- 


ims had been just published there in Mod- 
ern Greek, to be distributed in Greece. 


The number of students at present in 
Gottingen, is 1419. Among themare four 
princes, and seventeen Counts. Of the 
students, 270 study theology, 730 jurispru- 
dence, 224 medicine, and 195 devote them- 
selves to physics and general philosophy. 


The University of Leipsick has lately 
suffered :n the death of its Professors, in a 
degree almost unparallelled. Within a 
month antecedent to the 12th of March, it 
lost three of its most distinguished men viz. 
Professors Cramer, Spohn, and Gilbert. 
The latter read his lecture onthe 6th. and 
was carried off onthe 7th. On the 12th of 
March, Professors Beck and Hanhold 
were dangerously sick. Professors Wie- 
land and Weber, who had been dangerous: 
ly ill, Were recovering. 


Col. Wright, Member ef the Ceylon 
Literary and Agricultural Society, is said 
to have discovered that within the tropics 
the mercury rises and falls twice within 
the twenty-four hours, with such regular- 
ity as almost to afford an opportunity of 
measuring the lapse of time by this instru- 
ment. 


The Petersburgh (Russia) Gazette in 
the report of deaths for 1821 gave 724 per- 
sons over 100—221 over 105—120 over 
110—7S% over 115—19 over 120—16 over 
125—and 5 over 130 years. One individ- 
ual is reported to be between 145 and 150 
—another between 150 and 133. 
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RELIGIOUS, 


A Cavetal and Free Inquiry into the 
ature and tendency of the Religious 
Vrinciples of the Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers; in two Parts ;— 
|. ‘The History of their Opinions ; the 
Rise aud Progress of the Society, &c. 2. 
Wissertations on their Doctrinal Tenets, 
‘heir Worship, Ministers, &c, &c.—By the 


Rev. William Craiz Brownlee, A. M., of 
Basking Ridge, New-Jersey ; formerly of 


the Scotch Chureh in Philadelphia. 


A Collection of Essays and Tracts in 


Theology. By Jared Sparks. No. VI. 


Proofs thatthe Common Theories and 
Modes of Reasoning respecting the De- 
pravity of Mankind, exhibit it asa Physi- 
cal Attribute ; with a view of the Scrip- 
tural Doctrine, relative to the Nature 
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health to tender his resignation to the 
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and Character of Man as a Moral Agent. 
pp. 108. vo. 

The Christian Examiner and Theologi- 
cal Review ; for March and April. 

‘The Ministry of the Word committed 
fo faithful and able men: A Sermon, 
preached at Middlebury, Vt., on the 
Fourth Anniversary of the North Western 
Branch of the American Education Soci- 
ety, Jan.14, 1824. By Absalom Peters, 
A. M., Pastor ef the Congregational 
Church in Bennington. Published by 
the Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A View of the present state of the Af- 
yican Slave Trade. Published by direc- 
tion of a meeting representing the Reh- 
vious Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, 
New-Jersey, &c. Philacolplia. 

Sketch of Connecticut, forty years since. 
pp. 278. 12mo. Hartford. 

A Review of the Correspondence be- 
tween the Honorabie John Adains, late 
President of the United States, and the 
late Veilliam Cunningham, Esq., begin- 
ning in 1803, and ending in I812. By 
Timothy Pickering. pp 197. yo, Sa- 
lem, 
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A Practical Treatise on the Authority 
and Duty of Justices of the Peace in 
Criminal Prosecutions. By Daniel Da- 
vis, Solicitor General of Mzssachusetts. 

The Greek Revolution: An Address 
delivered in Park Street Church, Boston, 
on Thursday, April 1, and repeated at the 
request of the Greek Committee, in the 
Oid South Church, on the evening of 
April 14, 1824. By Sereno Edwards 
Dwight, Pastor of Park Street Church.— 
Published at the request of the Greek 
Committee. 

An Easy Introduction to the study of 
Geography, on an improved plan; com- 
piled for the use of Schools, witha view 
to render the acquisition of Geographical} 
Science easy and pleasant to the Student. 
Accompanied with an improved Atlas.— 
By Thomas T. Smily, Teacher. Second 
Edition. Philadelphia. 

Boston Prize Poems, and other speci- 
meus of Dramatic Poetry. Boston. 

Saratoga; a Tale ofthe Revolution. 2 
vols. Boston. 

Hobomok ; a Tale of Early Times. By 
an American. Boston. 
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Abstract from the Seventh Report of the 
American Colonization Society. 

With the warmest gi atitude and invigo- 
rated hope, the Board record the events 
connected with their institution during 
the past year. 

Aware of the exposed and suffering con- 
dition of the colony, the Managers pro- 
ceeded, immediately after the publ cation 
of their last Report, notwithstanding the 
unfavourable season, to select emigrants 
and obtain supplies for an expedition. Ef- 
forts had been previously, but uusuccessful- 
ly made, to accomplish this object, and the 
delay was occasioned by circumstances 
which the Board could not coutrol. Dr. 
Ayres, whose previous exertions as the 
government agent had been so important, 
consented to return; sixty-oue coloured 
persons were received as colonists, and the 
brig Oswego, Capt. Wightman, was char- 
tered, to convey this reinforcement, with 
its stores, to Africa. At this crisis, most 
alarming lutelligence was received from 
the Colony. 

In the hope of relieviug themselves from 
strangers whose operations hegan to ex- 
cite appreiension, and of pillaging their 


dwellings, all the tribes in the v icinity of 


the Cape had combined for the destruc- 
tion of the settlement, and, strengthened 


by numerous mercenary warriours from 
the interiour, had proceeded to violent 
and repeated attacks. Though the whole 
military loree of the Colony did not at this 
time exceed thirty men, yet their favour- 
able position, superior arms and skill, and 
valorous spirit enabled them to repel, on 
the 8th of Nevember, 800 0f the natives, 
and onthe Ist of December, according to 
the estimation of the Agent, nearly double 
this number, with a loss of only four kill- 
ed and three wounded. 

‘The same letters which informed the 
Board of this uufortunate contest, announ- 
ced the cessation of hostilities, in conse- 
quence of the consent of the natives, te 
refer ail matters of diflerence to the Go 
erpor of Sierra Leeue. Though the in- 
teliigent and manly resistance of the set- 
tlers contributed in no small degree to dis 
courage the assuilants, yetfor the truce 
just mentioned, the Colony was princip«!- 
ly madebied to the kind interference of sev- 
eral British Naval officers, particularly to 
that of Capt. Laing, the celebrated Afri- 
can traveller, whose familiar acquaint- 
ance with the native character gave facil- 
ity and advantage to his negociations. 

Though this information was received 
only afew days before the departure of the 
Oswego, and when the colonists were a! 
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ready assembled for embarkation, yet duty 
as well as policy demanded, that it should 

not be concealed; that those who were 
about to link all their temporal interests 
with the destinies of the establishment in 
Africa, should not be left ignorant of its 
condition and prospeets. A fall state- 
ment was therefore made to them of all the 
facta just related; they were told that be- 
fore them were trials, perhaps death ; 
that a Colony could survive in Africa on- 
ly through the efforts of energetic, patient, 
and fearless men ; that regrets would be 
too late when they were landed on a dis- 
tant shore ; that they were now at full 
liberty to remain in this country ; yet the 
Board record it with pleasure, as au hon- 
ourable instance of resolution, that no 
change Was expressed in the purpose of a 
single individual. 

The Oswego sailed from Baltimore on 
the 16th of April, and arrived at Cape 
Montserado on the 24th of May. Thejoy 
excited at the Colony by this event can- 
not be described. Unfortunately, the 
war, and subsequent attention to works of 
defeuce, had prevented any due prepara- 
tion for the reception of emigrants, and 
though this circumstance, at any season, 
must have occasioned deep regret, at the 
commencement of the rains it was pecul- 
iarly distressing. A fever soon com- 
menced, and spread with great rapidity 
amongst the new colonists. ‘his was not 
unexpected ; ; and considering the previ- 
ous exertions of these people to unload the 
ship, their wretehed accommodations, 
their early deprivation of the personal at- 
tentions of Dr. Ayres, who was among the 
first seized by the disease ; the occurrence 
of eight deaths, furnishes in the view of 
the Board, no reason for change in the 
opinion which they have enteriu-ncd of 
the African climate. Let it be remember- 
ed, that this fever has been generally 
mild, and that it has appeared in no in- 
stance among those who have resided one 
year inthe Colony. A tropical climate is 
always trying for a short season, to foreign 
constitutions, and the air of Montserado is, 
the Board are well convinced, pregnant 
with no danger, which is not annually cn- 
countered by thousands, who emigrate to 
the West Indies, or to the low lauds of our 
southern states. 

Nothing, surely can be more unphilo- 
sophical, than toattribute an effect to one 
cause rather than to another, when vari- 
ous causes exist, any one of which may, 
With the same probability have produced 
it, or to consider an effect as resulting 
irom one only of several existing causes, 
Which is most frequently produced by their 
combined power. Every intelligent and 

candid man must perce've, that the mor- 

ta! lity among the colonists in Atrica, may 
he imputed to other single causes with no 
lBss propriety than to the influence of cli- 
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mate, and that toconsider the climate ag 
alone efficient in the production of this 
mortality, would be, to leave unnoticed 
circumstances, which all history will 
show, have in their simultaneous agency 
excited diseases destructive to human 
life. One half the emigrants who landed 
at Plymouth, in the winter of 1620, died 
before spring. Did this fact furnish ground 
tor the conclusion that the settlement of 
New-England was impracticable? The 
affirmative of this question might be con- 
sistently maintained by him, who, from 
the misfortunes which have impeded the 
progress of our Society, can deduce an ar- 
gument to prove its design without wis- 
doin, and its success impossible. 

And here, the Board cannot but advert 
to the misrepresentations, which have, 
through the sedulity of opposers obtained 
an extensive circulation, and endeavour, 
by the exhibition of a few facts, to remove 
any false impressions which these fictitious 
reports may have left on the public mind. 

Since the origin of the Society, two hun- 
dred and twenty- -five emigrants, exclusive 
of those now on their passage in the ship 
Cyrus, have sailed to Africa under the pa- 
tronage of the Board. The census receiv- 
ed with the last letters from Dr. Ayres, 
states the number then at the Colony to 
be one hundred and forty. Let it not be 
supposed that this diminution of numbers 
has resulted from mortality alone. Pre- 
vious to the purchase of Cape Montserado, 
several discontented individuals abandon- 
ed the Colony, and settled at Sierra Leone; 
others returned to this country. Juforma- 
tion of forty-six deaths only has been re- 
ceived by the Board. ‘That more have oc- 
curred, the Board have no reason to be- 
lieve. ‘I'wenty-two of these were among 
the passengers in the Elizabeth, the first 
vessel sent by the Society to Africa, and 
occurred soon after her arrival, near the 
commencement of the rains, through the 
unhealthiness of the spot on which, for a 
season, they were compelled to reside, 
and various other causes, by which future 
emigrants can never be affected. Four 
others took place while the Colonists were 
at Sierra Leone; two of them ouly were 
the resuit of fever. ‘I'wenty others have 
taken place at the Colony since its estab- 
lishment at Cape Montserado, early in the 
spring of 1822; of these, four were killed 
in the recent contest with the natives; 


two were drowned, one-died at the age of 


eighty, through gradual decay, and one 
perished through his own rashness. Four 


others were children under four years ot 


age. ivow, the Board appeal to the can- 
dour of their countrymen, and ask wheth- 
er, when the difficulties and trials which 
must, for a season, be inevitably experien- 
ced by every new settlement on a@ distant 
and barbarous shore, are duly considered . 
the facts just related furnish reasons to 
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conclude, that the establishment of a Col- 
ony in Africa is impraticable? 

Mention has been already made of the 
friendly aid afforded to the Colony, when 
in circumstances of extreme peril, by the 
officers and crew of his Britannic Majesty’s 
schooner, the Prince Regent. ‘To secure 
a compliance onthe part of the natives 
with the terms of the treaty concluded by 
Captain Laing, the commander of this ves- 
sel, Captain Ml "Coy, permitted Midship- 
man Gordon and eleven sailors, belongin 
to the Driver, who nobly offered them- 
selves to the service, to remain at the Col- 
ony until affairs should be finally adjusted. 

The purposes of heaven are too dark 
and deep for the scrutiny of mortals ; they 
frustrate our best concerted measures, and 
frequently resign the noble-hearted to 
trials and death, on the very field of hon- 
orable and disinterested action. In the 
midst of his zealous efforts for the benefit 
of the Colony, Mr. Gordon was attacked 
by an inflammatory fever, which, on the 
25th of December, terminated his life, and 
by the conclusion of the first week in Jan- 
uary, eight of his companions had shared 
the same fate. 

‘At the time of Mr. Gordon’s decease,” 
says Mr. Ashmun, ‘several vessels, two 
of which were armed cruizers, were lying 
at the Cape, aud we were enabled, on the 
following day, to pay our last respects to 
his remains, by interring them, shrouded 
in the British flag, with the honors of war. 
The procession was composed of guards, 
band of musicians, physician, nccien, 
pall-bearers, carriers, and nearly every 
individual of the Colony who was able to 
walk to the grave. ‘The whole was con- 
ducted with that decent solemnity, which 
bespoke the deep feeling of a large propor- 
tion of those who assisted on the occasion; 
for Mr. Gordon’s amiable qualities could 
not fail to recommend him to all his ac- 
quaintance, 

Several children who had been taken 
captive from the settlement during the 
war, were, on the return of peace, imme- 
diately restored. An advantageous trade 
was commenced with the tribes in the in- 
teriour, and before the arrival of the Os- 
wego, the condition of the Colony was ev- 
idently improved. ‘The United States’ 
sloop of war, Cyane, Capt. Spence, had 
been at the Colony in the monthof April, 
and her officers and crew left there 
the monuments of their zealous and per- 
severing exertions |tis impossible to es- 
timate too highly the services of Captain 
Spence and his generous companions.— 
W hen informed of the sufferings of the Col- 
ony, they immediately repaired to Sierra 
Leone, fitted for sea the schooner Augusta, 
belonging to the United States, and has- 
tening tothe colony, offered it, inost cheer- 
fully, every aid in their power. Though 
the cruise of the Cvane had been already 
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protrac’ed in an unhealthy climate, Capt, 
Spence resolved, without hesit tion, to 
remain so long on the coast as should be 
necessary to compiete a work of delenee, 
and make suitable provision for the ap- 
proaching rains. He furnished the Colo- 
ny with supplies aud ammunition, builta 
house for the Agent, and erected a tower 
of strong mason work, which though some- 
what injured vy the subsequent rains, 
will, itis believed, prove an entire defence 
against the barbarians. Having nearly 
accomplished his designs, this efficient offi- 
cer Was interrupted in bis exertions by the 
sickness of his crew, increased, no doubt, 
by the burning sun of that climate, and he 
Was compelled to leave the Colony ou the 
15th of April. 

The benevolence and zeal of Captain 
Spence, on this occasion, are the more 
striking, from the circumstance of his la- 
boring | onder great debility from a fever 
contracted during a cruise of several 
months previous in the West-Ind es. 

mein sds sh however, to neglect noth- 
ing which m ght contribute to the results 
a fee by zovernment from an agency 
on the African coast, Capt. Spence in- 
structed Lieutenant Dashiell to take com- 
mand of the Augusta, with a crew of six 
white and six colored men, to cruise in 
the vicinity of the colony, for the purpose 
of at once subserving its interests, and 
aiding in the suppression of the slave 
trade. 

The Board deeply regret to say that 
Lieutenant Dashiell died at Sierra Leone, 
on the 22d ofJune. This mourntul event 
has deprived the navy of an able officer, 
and the church of a distinguished chris- 
tain. Midshipman R. R. M’Mullin sue- 
ceeded him in the command of the Au- 
gusta, which is still on the coast of Africa. 

The duties of the agency being found 
very arduous, Mr. Richard Seton, first 
clerk of the Cyane, highly recommended 
by Captain Spence, consented to remain 
fur a season at the colony, and assist ina 
work evidently too great for a single mdi- 
vidual. His services, though valuable, 
were short; a violent fever soon reduced 
him to extreme weakness, he lingered for 
some months, and died in the Oswego, on 
his return to the United States. Ifit is 
glorious to die for one’s country, surely 
those who fall while aiding the cause of 
humanity, liberty and v irtue ina distant 
land, fall uobly, and deserve a grateful and 
lasting remembrance 

Sinee the arrival of Dr. Ayres, the num- 
ber of buildings at the Colony has been 
cons'devably increased ; certain irregular 
habits among the younger emigrants cor- 
rected; and a system of government 
adopted, which promises to exert an efli- 
cient and most salutary influence. The 
divistoi: of the land inthe vicinity of the 
settlement, among the several families, 
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has before this, no doubt, been effected, as 
Dr. Ayres observes in his last communi- 
cation, * Lhave fixed upon the first of No- 
yember for the time wien all rations will 
cease to be delivered, except to invalids.” 
Such a division must minister every en- 
couragement to industry, the great pro- 
moter of virtue, peace, and universal 
pr osperity. | 

The evidences of public favor which the 
Board have received during the year, 
have aflorded the highest encouragement, 
and they can no longer doubt that; a gene- 
ral knowledze of their plans will be suc- 
eeeded by the common and vigorous ef- 
forts of the country to execute them, and 
that the design of the Colonization Society, 
notwithstandi ng the opposition it has ex- 
perienced, will yet be consummated by the 
combined energies of a nation,and appro- 
yed by the e:v ilized world. A thousand 
powerful minds scattered throughout the 
Union, are at work for this institution ; : 
the objects which it is intended to pro. 
mote, are every where becoming subjects 
of thought and conversation, and the spir- 
it of deep concern for its result is rapidly 
extending, securing to it the counsels of 
wisdom, the donations of wealth, and the 
prayers of religion.* 

During the | Spring, the Society for In- 
quiry concerning Missions, in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Andover, thought prop- 
er to make the Colonization Society a 
subject for investigation. A committee 
appointed for the purpose prepared a re- 
port, comprising the principal facts in the 
history of our Society, and presenting 
what was deemed a fair view ofits claims 
to patronage. This report was written 
with great ability, and produced uncom- 
mon excitement. When presented, there 
was a unanimous and heartfelt expression 
of regard for the cause of the Golonization 
Society, and a resolution adopted to ap- 
peal to the public in its behalf. That 
this might be done with the greatest ad- 
vantage, two gentlemen were requested 
‘fo proceed to Washington, and confer 
with the Members of the Board. They 
were accordingly present at a meeting in 
June, and the Board received from them 
much important intelligence, as well as 
several suggestions deserving very serious 
consideration. 

The Board rejoice to say, that the slave 
trade seems to have been less extensively 
carried on during the last year, and to ex- 

press their belief, that few American citi- 
zens now share in the gains of this atro- 
cious traffic. The earnestness and deci- 
sion evinced by the government of the 
United States, in its efforts to abolish this 
cruel trade ; the opprobrium and punish- 


* A list of forty-two Auxiliary Socie- 


lies is given in the Appendix ‘o the Re- 
nert, 
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ment attached by Congress to a violation 
of its enactments on this subject ; particu- 
larly, in its recent determination to con- 
sider such violation piracy, and to neglect 
no reasonable means of detecting trans- 
gressors, have almost, if not entirely, re- 
strained this traffic under the American 
flag, and promise to exert a benign and 
powertul influence upon the laws of the 
whole civilized world. 

A large number of the free people of 
color have the last year sought the patron- 
age of the Board, and the disposition to 
emigrate to Africa seems coextensive with 
a knowledge of the motives to snduce such 
emigration. It were easy to excite enthusi- 
asm on this subject, but the Bozrd do not 
desire it. ‘lhe means will never equai the 
demand for transportation. 

The resolution adopted by the board in 
the mouth of June, to increase, if possible, 
the strength of the colony during the pres- 
ent season, has not been neglected. By 
incessant effort,such means have been ob- 
tained, as, though not equal to the expense 

necessarily incurred, have induced the 
Board to charter a vessel; and they are 
happy to announce the departure of the 
ship Cyrus, on the tenth of last month, 
with more than one hundred emigrants.—— 
These people were all from Petersburgh, 
Richmond, and the lower country of Vir- 
ginia. Most of them were, it is believed, 
inferior in intelligence, industry, and mo- 
rality, to none of their class in the coun; 
try. Among these is the Rev. Colston M, 
Waring, a respectable colored preacher, 
who, after having visited the Colony, now 
returns with his wife and children, and a 
cousiderable number of his pious and af- 
fectionate flock. May the benediction of 
heaven attend them; may the purity of 
their lives recommend christianity to bar- 
barians; may religion console them amid 
all the discouragements of their work. 

The Board state with pleasure, that the 
expense of transportation to Africa is far 
less than has been supposed. One hundred 
emigrants have been taken out in the Cy- 
rus, liberally supplied with provisions for 
twenty-six hundred dollars, making the 
cost of each individual, twenty-six dollars. 
Even this sum will, the Board are convine- 
ed, suffer a very considerable reduction, 
whe 1 the resources of the colony shall be 
so augmented as to allow of the simultane- 
ous arrival of larger reinforcements. 

In conclusion, the Board venture to ex- 
press the hope, that the time is not remote 
when the hearts of all the people in this 
country shall be set as the heart of one 
man, to advance the cause of colonization ; 
when the State governments, and even 
Congress. shall bring its mighty power to 

the execution ofa plan, which the Society 
most earnestly, but in weakness, endeay- 
ors to promote; a plan, fraught with the 
richest benefits for a suffering and degra~ 
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ded people, most intimately and essentially 
connected, with the wealth, strength, and 
glory of our country. 

In our national constitution, young and 
vigorous as it is, there exists a disease, 
growing with our growth, and strengthen- 
ing with our strength, which, unless rem- 
edied, will ruin us, possibly by slow decay, 
probably by sudden violence. Loudly, 
then, as by an angel's voice, are we called 
upon to awake, and before age has fixed 
our habits, and the poison become mingled 
in the fount of life, make those exertiouis 
which may secure perpetual strength, 
purchase immortal glory, and save us from 
terrors, darkening as we advance, which 
invest the future with clouds of mysteri- 
ous and tremendous calamity. Whatever 
may be the fate of their cause, trusting in 
God, the Board will persevere ; for, in 
the prosecution of an enterprise, promis- 
ing such benevolent, such splendid results, 
they seek no higher praise than that of hav- 
ing exhibited the spirit ascribed by the 
Poet tothe stern unconquerable Roman, 


Cuncia terrarum subacta 
Prater atrocem animum Catonis. 


NEW-YORK COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Weare gratified tolearn from the Chris- 
tian Herald, that ata late meeting of the 
Board of Managers of this Society, it was 
resolved that the Board ‘ use its influence 
to draw the attention of the public still 
more to the great objects of the American 
Colonization Society.’ In the course of 
their very judicious remarks respecting 
the measures of the Parent Society, and 
aiter expressing their conviction that *Af- 
rica is the only place which at present of- 
fers an asylum for her wretched sons in 
America, or affords the advantages neces- 
sary to realize the great object proposed,” 
the Board speak of Haytias follows :— 

* Hayti, which at first would seem to 
effer great advantages, is found by examin- 
ation to be encumbered with difficulties 
which will probably for a long time pre- 
vent colonization there to any considera- 
ble extent. The settlement of whole neigh- 
borhoods and tewns, as 1s done in our 
country, by emigrants from different na- 
tions of Europe, or from the old States, 
where they can have all their former so- 
cial customs and religion, is not encoura- 
ged. Another difficulty is their eslablish- 
ed religion. Protestants are subject to 
great restrictions, and within a few 
months have been cast into prison for 
meeting together for religious worship.— 
Another difficulty is the military system 
which prevails. ‘This cannot be exhibited 
in detail, but is found to be such as to pre- 
pent a formidable barrier to the migration 
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of our colored people to that island, in any 
considerable numbers. Another, is the 
state of society. Marriage is scarcely 
known. ‘These considerations, with the 
fact that a new language must be learnt, 
present an Jusurmouutable obstacle to the 
work of colonizing in Hayti, and show 
that it is Africa only that can engage the 
attention of the friends of colonization 
with any great hope of success. Besides, 
there are other all-important objects 
which cannot be effected but by coloni- 
zing in Africa—the suppression of the 
slave-trade, the civilization of this barba- 
rous portion .of our world, and the giving 
of her tribes that religion which the Sav- 
iour brought us from heaven ; and thus 
redressing, in some degree, the wrongs 
which our nation, as well as others, have 
heaped upon her. ‘These are considera- 
tions of too deep an interest to be left out 
of sight, and will ever give to colonization 
in Africa a most powerful claim on the 
hearts of all friends of humanity and jus- 
tice. While these imteresting objects are 
necessarily promoted by colonization, the 
Board would distinctly state that the funds 
of the Society are exclusively appropriated 
to the single work of aiding the colored 
people to leave this country, and form 
settlements in Africa. None are appropri- 
ated to the support of religious instruction 
of any kind or sect,and the Society is not 
in any way a Missionary Society. The 
Colony, like all the rest of Africa, is open 
to any and all Societies alike, which aid 
to diffuse religion over the world. It is 
colonization that engages the eflorts of the 
Society; so that all classes of citizens, of 
every name and sect, that desire the wel- 
fare of our nation, and that the ¢ sel/-eri- 
dent truths, and unalienable rights,’’ pro- 
claimed to the world in our far-famed De- 
claration of Independence, may be carried 
out to their legitimate extent, in our coun- 
try and throughout the world, can unite 
in support of this institution. In accord- 
ance with these views, the following reso- 
lutions are presented to the public, with 
the hope of very general attention and ap- 
probation. 

1. Resolved, That this Board view, with 
high approbation, the increasing interest 
manifested in different parts of the Union 
towards the great objects of the American 
Colonization Society,.and do rejoice at the 
formation of several respectable auxilia- 
ries in this State. 

2. Resolved, That it be recommended 
to the citizens of the Union generally, and 
earnestly requested of the several towns in 
this State in particular, to form similar 
auxiliary Societies. 

3. Resolved, That the Board highly ap- 
prove of the plan which has been adopted 
by several congregations, of taking up col- 
lections, to aid the Society, on the 4th of 
July, and they earnestly recommend to 
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the people generally, to honor this ‘* high 
day” of our nation by their contributions 
to aid the Calonization Society in giving 
the blessings of liberty to the colored peo- 
je of our country, and freedom to adi the 
aupjects of our Republic. ‘The ministers 
of the several denommiations, and the com- 
mittees and orators appomted for the cel- 
ebration of our Independence, are respect- 
fully solicited to propose such collections, 
4 Resolved, That the printers of news- 
papers be re juested to publish these reso- 
pyre 5, with an address to our fellow-citi- 
ens, to be prepared by the two secretaries 
pee the agerit. 
P. N. Strone, Cor. Sec’y. 
Joun P. Beck, Kec. Sec’y. 
i, Drwey, Agent. 


gs This year the 4th of July falls on 
the Sabbath, and itis hoped that the third 
resolution will meet with general atten- 
ticou. (Wimuisiers of the Gospel, of every 
denomination, are requested to read the 
address, with the accompanying resolu- 
tions, to thelr people, en a previous Sab- 
bath, and ask a eollection. Collections 
aa l donations to be sent to the Agent, 102 

sroadway, New-York. 


L. D. Dewey. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Righth Anniversary of tae American 
Bible Society was ceiebrated on ‘Thurs- 
day, May 13, at the City Hotel, New- 
York. ‘lhe President of the Society, the 
Hon. Joun Jay, being unable, from age 
aud ialiriaily, to be present at the meeting, 
General iATTHEW CLARKSON, One of 
the Vice-Presidents,took the chair. Alter 
the reading of an Address from the Presi- 
‘lent, and letters from several of the Vice- 
Presidents, apologizing for their absence, 
tle Treasurer, William W. W oolsey, 
Ksq. exhibited his annual report. 

by this document it appear: that the re- 
eeipts for the eighth year have been 
$42,416 95 cents. 

Last year the receipts, exclusive of sub- 
scriptions to the Depository, amounted to 
$36, i126. 

From the annual report of the Society, 
which was read by the Rev. Dr. Wool- 
hull, iappears, that, during ihe last year, 

there have been printed at the Soc lety” 3 
dep ository, 34,000 Bibles, and 42,875 Tes- 
faments3 in all 70,875 
Bibles and Testaments in foreign 
langdages, received from the 

Dr.tish and Foreign Bible So- 


ciety, 350 
Cerman Testaments purchased, a 
Printed by Keatucky Bible Soci- 


ety, from plates belonging to 
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the American Bible Society, 2,000 
Making in the whole, 79,575 
Which added to 323,777 

the number mentioned in the last report, 
makes a grand total of four hundred and 
three thousand, three hundred and fifly two 
Bibles and Testaments, or parts of the 
latter, printed from the stereotype plates 
oi the Society, or otherwise obtained for 
ek er during the eight years of the 
Soc lety’s existence. 

here have been issued from the Sccie- 

ty’s depository during the past year, 








Bibles, . - rad 590 
Ty estaments, - 23,849 
60,439 


which, added to 248,623, issued during the 
seven preceding years, make a total of 
three hundred and nine thousand and sixly- 


two Bibles and Testaments, and parts of 


the latter, issued by the American Bible 
Svciety since its establishment. 

There have been adued iorty-four new 
auxiliaries during the past year, making 
the whole number four hundred end four. 

‘The number ef Bibles and ‘Testaments 
which have been issued gratuitously, to 
igre societies, is 14, 729, and the val- 

ue of them, $3,262 <3. 

*¢'The Society have realized all the ad- 
vantages which tbey cxpected from the 
buil lding which was erected for the trans- 
action of their mechanical and other busi- 
nes: operations; the debt incurred by the 
managers tor th: it purpose is ina course of 
liquidation, and ina tew years will be ex- 
tinguished, w:thout diverting any portion 
of the ordinary funds of the Scc:ety fiom 
their de-tined objects. 

Very considerable and valuable addi- 
tions have been made by the liberality oi 
Bible Sccieties abroad, and individuals im 
the United States, to the Biblical library. 

A set of stereotype plates has been pro- 
cured during the past year fora Testa- 
ment ofa larger s ze, and another 1s partt- 
ly complete: d for the Bible in the Spanish 
langu: ge,” 

After fini-hing the reading of the Re- 
port, Le tollowing resolutions were unai- 
imot # adopted, viz. 

On motion of the Rev. Presitent Day, 
of Yale (‘otleze, (onn. seconded by the 
lion. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 

1. Resolved, That the Report of the 
Managers now read, be adopted and prin- 
ted under their direction. 

On motion of thie Lev. Mr. Peters, oi 
Bernineton, Vt. seconde pik b oy tne Rey. Mr. 
Cone, of the Baptist Chureh, New- York— 

29, Resolved, That ha site aks of the Se 
ciety be even to the Beard of Mana- 
res during the pa: 


sh. * 


~s* 


eops, for the:r servi: 


Year. 
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On motion of Col. Richard Varick, se- 
conded by T. Dwight, Esq.— 

3. Resolved, That this Society feel the 
sincerest gratitude to the President, for 
the address with which he has favored 
them on the present occasion, and for the 
important benefits which the institution 
has received from the exertion of his tal- 
ents, and the influence of his example. 

Ov motion of Thomas Eddy, of the So- 
ciety of Friends in New-York, seconded 
by the Rev. Dr. McMurray, of the Dutch 
Church in New-York— 

4. Resolved, That the thanks ofthe So- 
elety be given to the Vice-Presidents for 
the continuance of their patronage and 
support. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Nichols, of 
the Episcopal Church, Bedford, N. Y. se- 
conded by Mr. 5. K. Tallmadge, of Nassau- 
fiall, N. J — 

5. Resolved, That the thanks of the So- 
ciety be given to the secretaries and trea- 
snrer, for their important services gratul- 
tonsly rendered to the Society. 

On motion of Major Generai Gaines, of 
the United States’ Army, seconded by the 

tev. Dr. Rice, of the Presbyterian Church, 
Virginia.— 

6. Resolved, That the thanks of the So. 
ciety be given to their auxiliaries, for their 
contributions to the treasury, and for the 
other important services they have ren- 
dered to the Society. 

On metion of the Rev. Mr. Brown, of 
the Methodist Church, New-York, second - 
ed by Dr. David Hosack— 

7. Resolved, ‘That this Society offer 
their cordial congratulations to ail the 
kindred Societies throughout the world, 
and particularly to the parent institution, 
ihe British and Foreign Bible Society, on 
the coutinued prosperity aud rapid pro- 
yress of the great cause in which they are 
severally engaged, 

Ou motion of the Hon. David Daggett, 
at New-Haven, Conn. seconded by Alex- 
ander Jones, Iisq. of Rhode-fsland— 

8. Resolved, That the Society, with un- 
feigned gratitude to Almighty God, and 
with humble, yet confident reliance on 
Ilis blessing, feel themselves under the 
strongest obligations to persevere with in- 
creased zeal and diligence im the prosecu- 
tion of their labors. 

In support ef the resolutions, addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. President 
Day, the Rev. Ar. Peters, the Rev. Mr. 
Cone, Mr. >. K. ‘Tallmadge, Major-Gener- 
al Gaines, the Rev. Dr. Rice, the Rev. 
Mr. Brown, and the Hoa. David Dag- 
gett; and in acknowledgment of the 
vote of thanks to the secretaries and treas- 
urer, by the Rev. Dr. Milnor. 

Among the distinguished strangers pres- 
Cut on tis imtleresiing occasion, were his 
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F.xcellency Governor Yates, the Honora 
yle De Witt Clinion, one of the Vice Pres- 
idents of the Society, the Chief Justice 
and the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the State, and Major-Genera| 
Gaines of the United States’ Army. The 
number of persons from abroad was great. 
er than at any preceding anniversary, 
N.Y. Observer. 





SENECA MISSION. 

Considerable sensation has been excited 
in the Christian community, by the late 
removal of the mission family from this 
station, and the consequent dispersion of 
the school, under a flagrant misconstrue- 
tion of an existing law of the State of New- 
York. This law, which makes it the duty 
of the District Attorney and a Judge of 
the County Court, to remove “* every 
man other than Indians’’ from the Indian 
reservations, upon complaint being made 
to the Attorney, was never designed to af- 
fect the efforts of missionaries, but was 
enacted with the benevolent purpose ot 
preventing the encroachmeuts of dishonest 
whites, of which the Indians had so long 
and so justly complained. The District 
Attorney, however, upon the complaint of 
a solitary Indian, thought it his duty to is- 
sue a warrant, compelling the superintend- 
ent and the family to remove within ten 
days, on penalty of imprisonment. No 
other crime was alleged against them, than 
their mere residence on Indian lands. 

Under these circumstances, it was rea- 
sonubly expected that the Legislature, 
from motives of duty and of self-respect, as 
well as from a regard to the feelings of the 
community, would afford prompt relief to 
the missionaries, by such a modification 
of the law under which they were suffer- 
ing, as the case demanded. With this im- 
pression, the Domestic Secretary of the 
United Foreign Missionary Society, pro- 
ceeded to Albany, and preseuted a memo- 
rial to the Legislature, in which he proved 
the great benefit of the establishment to 
the Indians, by the most interesting and 
well-authenticated facts. But the petition 
Was unsuccessful; and we are pained to 
remark, that lamentable as is the removal! 
of an uvoffending mission family from its 
disinterested and most useful labors, it is 
st'll more lamentable that there could 
have been fuund,in this Christian country, 
und in this Christian age, a legislative as- 
sembly capable of such a procedure. 

‘¢In the Senate, the memorial and the 
documents which acc ompanied it were re- 
ferred to a select committee, who reported 
« bill, with general provisions, allowing 
missionaries, teachers, and mechanics, to 
reside on either of the Reservations in this 
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state, for the purpose of communtcating in- 
struction to the Indians. ‘This bill, with- 
out any unnecessary delay, was passed in 
the Senate, and sentto the Assembly for 
its concurrence. 

In the Assembly, the bill was referred 
io the committee on Indian affairs ; and, 
after a delay of several days, was at length 
reported, with amendments, and referred 
to the committee ofthe whole. It soon be- 
came evident, that this bill, in consequence 
of the great number of bills previously re- 
ported, would not be taken up this session, 
unless unanimous/y recommended by a 
standing committee, denominated the 
Committee of Nine. Anattempt was made 
to bring the bill before this committee ; 
but the chairman, without reading, or suf- 
fering itte be read, took upon himself the 
responsibility of rejecting it. 

The following clause, relating solely to 
the Seneca School, was then drafted, with 
the hope of having it added to some bill 
on its passage through the committee of 
the whole: 


‘ And be it further enacted, That Thom- 
con S. Harris, and his associate Teachers 
be, and they are hereby permitted to re- 
turn to their buildings on the Buffalo Re- 
servation, and pursue their gratuitous and 
benevolent labours of teaching the Indian 
children and youth.” 

Anopportunity at length occurred, on 
the passage of a bill for the appointment 
ofa commissioner to adjust some disputed 
titles among the Stockbridge Indians. 
Judge Wilkeson, of Buffalo, on moving the 
additional clause, stated to the house, as 
the result of his Gwn personal observation, 
that the general condition of the Indians 
had been very evidently improved by the 
benevolent labours of the missionary aud 
his associate teachers ; that many of the 


Indian females, under the instruction of 


the female teachers, had made great profi- 
giency in sewing, spinning, knitting, and 
other branehes of hou-ebold economy ; 
that a number of the young men of tiie 
tribe, havimg availed themselves of the 
privileges of the workshop, had acqtired 
considerable knowledge of carpentry, and 
a few had already been employed as jour- 
neymen inthat line of business 3; and that 
habits of frugality and iadustry had been 
formed, their mode of living as to cleanli- 
ness and comfort improved, their farms 
better fenced and cultivated, and thew 
‘tock of neat cattle and horses greatly in- 
creased. Heobserved, that a large pro- 
portion of the fuel and other articles sold m 
Buffalo were furnished by them; and ad- 
ded, that, before the missionary establish- 
ment was formed, the inhabitants of Buffa- 
lo Were greatly annoyed on the Sabbath, 
by crowds of boisterous, and often intoxi- 
“ated Indians, but now, scarcely an Indian 


on that day was to be seen in their streets. 
He closed by expressing the hope, that a 
family of teachers, who had been itstru- 
mental in accomplishing so much good, 
might be permitted to return to the build- 
ings which had been erected at much ex- 
pense for their use, and to the important 
duties to which they had consecrated their 
lives 

The Section, however reasonable and 
important, was vehemently opposed in va- 
rious quarters of the house. It was alleg- 
ed that missionaries and teachers, instead 
ofimproving the Iudians, made them ten 
times worse; and a letter, id to have 
been written many years ago by the noto- 
rious Red-Jacket,and other similar papers, 
were read in support of the allegation. In 
consequence of the number of his oppo- 
neuts, and their mode of attack, the hon- 
ourable mover of the sec'ion, despairing of 
success, hastily withdrew it. 

‘Thus, to the disappointment and morti- 
fication of your committee, their efforts 
have failed. ‘That Assembly which, with- 
in two days, had passed a bill, authorizing 
a tavern-keeper, who had been removed 
by the same law from the same Reserva- 
tion, to return to his residenceand his oc- 
cupation, would not permit our devoted 
teachers to return and resume their gratu- 
iious labours of instructing the Indian 
children and youth! That Assembly, 
which, on the same day, appropriated 
$40,000 to aid the general fund for the 
support of Common Schools, would not 
permit a common school, although it would 
not have cost the State a single cent, to be 
restored to the Indian tribe !°’ 

The Seneca Mission has heretofore re- 
ceived not only the approbation, but the 
assistance of the Government of the United 
States. A considerable portion of the 
cost of the buildings was paid by that Gov- 
ernment, anda gratuity has been annual- 
ly made to assist in defraying the current 
expenses of the school. We are happy to 
learn from the last New-York Observer 
that this assistanee is continued, and that 
the Secretary of War, in a letter tothe U. 
States Agent for the S:x Nations, has cen- 
sured,in very severe terms, the unprovok- 
ed attack of Red Jacket and his coadjutors, 
on the mission family. ‘The letter directs 
the agent to inform Red Jacket, that the 
government would notice no more commn- 
nications from him or his party, as contain. 
ing the sentiments of the tribe, and that he 
would be held responsible by the govern- 
ment for any violence* he might do the 
persons or property of the mission family, 
or those assuciated with them for Chris- 
tian instruction, 


* Note.—Red Jacket had threatened to 
burn down the mission house and effects. 
as soon ay vacated by the family. 
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SPEECH OF SACHARISSA. 


At the late Anniversary of the United 
Foreign Missionary Society, Sacharissa, a 
venerable chret of the Tuscaroras, deliver- 
ed through an interpreter, the following 
speech :— 

Friends and Brothers.—| first thank the 
Great Sp-rit for preserving your lives and 
mine, | rejoice to meet you this evening, 
and [ rejoice that your love to my poor 
countrymen has brought you all together 
on thisocecasion. You are bolding a coun- 
cil to night, to hear what has been done 
the past year, aud God has permitted me 
to meet with you, and see and hear great 
things which I never heard or saw be- 
fore, 

My countrymen have long been in dark- 
ness, but now I see the light is spreading 
ainong them. My countrymen have loug 
been neglected, but now I see the white 
brothers opening their eyes and looking 
uponus. In time past there were only a 
few who lived and pilied us; now there 
are u great many. I now meet with 
friends every where, and | see and hear 
that every year my Christian brothers are 
doing more. ‘They are getting the dust 
ont of their eves and ears, which hud been 
thrown into them iy the evil reports of 
bad men. Now| see old and young, and 
litle chiidren, and men and women, en- 
gage! to do us good. These things make 
my heart rejoice. Many years ago | was 
in darkuess, and even now [ am poor and 
ignorant. J cannot read tor myself, but 1 
have heard the gospel, and now [hope that 
{ have received it lute my heart. It ts 
true L[havealways been a sinner, and now 
fam a very old sinner. But you have 
sent me the gospel, and J have learied that 
Jesus can save me. For this gospel ard 
this Saviour [have thrown away the fool- 
ish things I received trom my fathers, 

fam now near my grave, ead | wished 
to see you once inere before | go to mect 
your fathers with whom I made this first 
eovenant, TT hope von will net be weary 
in this vood work, but conthinms te make 
vour path broader end louger every year, 
‘then Eshall die, hoping that before many 
wears, all my country mes Will have the 


’ 
liarbyé 
lieht, 


> 


SCITOOLS AMONG THE UNATHIEN. 


The Misstonaries in Cevlonsay respect- 


ine their schoois: “In our last letter we 


mentioned that we had it 1 contempta- 
ition to estublish a Central School, or Col- 
lege. We have matured the plan of such 
an institution, and had it printed. As 
soon as circumstances will admit, we haope 
to carry this plan into execution. For 
particulars on this head we refer vou to 





among the Heathen. 
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a separate communication, which will soon 
be sent you. In order that the most for- 
ward boys at our respective stations may 
he the better prepared to reap the bencfit 
of such an institution, we are about to es. 
tablish an Academy, into which they will 
be received, and put ander the care of one 
of the brethren, who will devotes his time 
alamost exelusively to their Improvement, 
Jatticotia has been considered the most eli. 
gible place for its location, and the broth. 
er who has been unanimausly chosen to 
take charge of itis brother Poor. He wilt 
in ashort time remove to Batticotta,and 
his place at ‘Pillipally will be supplied by 
brother Woodward. 


Our day schools have been increased. 
Since we last wrote, the prejudices of the 
people have been so fur removed, that we 
have been enabled to establish day schools 
for girls. We have now five such schools 
under our care. Independently of these, 
there are girls attached toa number of 
our other schools. We have much reason 
for thankfulness, thatour long continued 
exertions to promote this desirable object 
have been attended with a partial success, 
and we hope that before long female edu- 
cation will become general. We cousid- 
er that if the almost insuperable prejudice, 
which the Heathen have entertained 
against having their female children 
taught, be broken down, it willafford us 
an additional ground of ho; e that the ap- 
pearing of the Son of Man to reign over 
this people is near. 

Should we succeed in the general estab- 
lishment of day schools for girls, we shall 
require much larger funds tor them, than 
for boys’ schools. At least this will be the 
ease, util we can impress upon them to a 
much greater degree the importance of ed- 
uciling females, Miost of what we have 
hiiherto done, has been ¢ffected by the 
prospect of smal! rewards, which we have 


off-ved tu those who attend these schools, 


From Bombay the Missionaries write; 
We contiuue to have many urgent appli- 
cations for additional schools. At our last 
necting we consilered thirteen such ap- 
plications whitch had been made within 
u short time, Considering what a great 
nunuber of heathen youth might be taught 
the rudiments of Cliristianity and the daily 
reading of the scriptures, insuch a number 
of school, and the extent to which, 
through them, some knowledge of Christ, 
might be disseminated, and chiefly too by 
means of other hands than those of mis- 
sionaries, it was painful for us to decide, 
as we felt constrained to do, merely for 
want of money, ona refusal of all these 
applications, 

You will recollect that the one we call- 
ed the Jewish school in Bombay, was at 
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one time almost annihilated, through the 
jealousies of the Jews, which induced 
them to remove nearly ail their boys. 
'The same schoo! pow contains 19 Jewsrsh 
boys and a greater number of Hiudoo 
boys, mostly outcasts. Auother school in 
Bombay contains nine Jewish boys, and 
another four--making 33 m ail. ‘Pue 
és wish children ilu the schools on the 

east are as follows: iv the Rawadunda 
wpe aa 35, the AHebag school 7, in As- 
tama 7,30 Vane 15, aud in Panwell T7-mak- 
ing in all the sehools vu tie coast 71 Jew- 
ish hoys. Phere are also 12 i: 0ne of the 
schools at ‘anaah3—-so tast in nine of 
our schouls we have L16 Jew.sh boys, 


Ihave been very busily employed Mr, 
Nichols writes, in planning and getting 
into operation a new system of instruction 
and management for our schools. ‘The 
prine:pal point, which we are aiming to se- 
cure, 1s to pay the masters according to the 

rogress, and not according to the number 
of their scholars, as we hi: ivedone heretofore. 
There are some obstacles in the way of 
this plan, but its having been successfully 
adopted in Bengal leads is to hope that 
we may do the same. Whicn this plan is 
in operation, | hope that we e shall be able 
to increase the number of our schools with 
ihe same means; and should the Commit- 
tee place more funds at our wae for 
this object, we might, instead 1,200, 
have 10 or 12,000 youth in a course of ed- 
ucation. Our schools are a most interest- 
ing part of our missionary operations. 
Each school makes a little congregation, 
which we may address at all times. The 
interest of the masters leads thein to induce 
the boys to keep the books they receive 
from us, read them, commit them to memo- 
ry, and infact to treasure up all the im- 
struction they receive from us. ‘The suc- 

cess Which is now attending a general sys- 
tem ofeducation in Bengal, has led us re- 
cently to give uew attention to the sub- 
ject. Our tes has been foremost m 
this thing on this side of India, but still we 
are far behind the pet i hee on the oth- 
cr side, 


OTAHEITE. 

A letter dated Otaheite, the 
May last, contains the following 
meut— 

‘The Isle of Otahelie is now so differ- 
ent from what it was in the time of Capt. 
Cook, in 1767, that it is impo sible for me 
[0 give you a complete idea in so short a 
letter, written in all haste. The mission- 


aries have totally changed the direction of 
the morals and customs of the inhabitants. 
Molatry exists no longer ; Christianity is 
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generally adopted. The women now be- 
have with extraordinary reserve ; they no 
longer go on board the ships ; and even on 
land it is impossible to form with them the 
least connex.en, er the least attachment. 
Marriages are contracted as in Europe.— 
Even the King at present can have but 
oue wife. the practice of destroying chil- 
dren and human sacrifices no longer exist. 
Al-sost uli the inhabitants can write and 
read; they ali iiave religious books writ- 
ten in tucir language, and printed in the 
island, 

mixty-six magnificent churches have 
been built, and twice a week the people 
go in great devotion to hear the preacher. 
ludividuals are often seen taking notes 
with pencil and paper of the most interest- 
Ing passages of the sermon. 

The missionaries yearly convoke at Pa- 
paro the whole of the population, which 
amounts to 7UU0 souls. ‘The assemb.y is 
at present holden, There is now a dis- 
cussion goimy on respecting a vew Code of 
laws, and the principal chiels of the nation 
ascend the tribune, and speak for whole 
hours with vehemence truly extraordina- 
ry. 

Abouttwo mouths ago the isle of Ota- 
heite deciared itself independent of kng- 
land; it ouly recognizes its missionaries. 
A red fl 1g Wilh a white star in the upper 
corner, is now mounted on the point which 
Bougainville named Point Venus, 


LUTHERAN CHURCH, 


From a late Address of the Genera! Syn- 
od to the Fy: au; velical Lutheran Church 
ln the United States, we gather the follow- 
lug facts : 

The ancient «and venerable Synod of 
Pennsylvania is rapidly increasing hoth in 
numbers and in mimisters, and we trust 
that icaal e .d is doing m the name of 
our blessed Saviour rom the 
minutes of the session of the present year, 
which was held at Lebanon, it appears 
that that body consists of 74 ministers, who 
have the pastoral charge of upwards of 
2768 Churches; that between the session 
of 1622 and 23 thev admitted to member 
suip by baptism 6445, admitted to sacra- 
mental as ecliehe by echfirmation 2750, 
that the whole nawther of communicants 
is 2 4,79. ” sia that there are under the sn- 
periutendence of the different Churches 
208 congregat:ounl schools, 

}’rom the minuttes of the last session of 
the Synod of New-York, which was held at 
Livingston , Columbia Co, it appears that 
the ministry of that body consists of 2Q 
inembers, that dur ing the past year they 
admitted to charch-members ship by bap- 

tism 1179, admitted to sacramental com- 
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munion by confirmation 277, and that the 
whole number of their cominunicanis is 
3114. The General Synod cannot deny 
themselves the pleasure of expressing the 
pratification Which they received trom the 
perusal of the miinutes of this Synod, 
which contains abundant evidence of the 
zeal and activity pervading that respecta- 
ble body. ‘The ** Hartwick Seminary,” an 
institution Incorperated in 1816 and pat- 
ronized by this Synod, 
which must always bea Lutheran preach- 
er, aud thé majority of the trustees, mein- 
bers of the Lutheran Ciiurch, is in the 
most flourishing condition. ‘iis Synod 
have also takeu mieasures to enlurge the 
theological departinent of tis institauon, 
and have appropriated a sum of mouey ior 
the enlargement of the theological library, 
already containing avout J0UU volumes. 
Several young meu have been seni ioth 


froin this institution into the Vineyarau ot 


the Lord, and the wumber now pursuing 
theological studies is 105. Wiio prouiise at 
afuture day, to be highly usetui to the 
cause of Christ. 

Lhe Synod of North Carolina and the ad- 
jowing Siaies eld their last mecting in 
Rowan County, 
their proceedings it appears, (hat the miu- 
istry of that Synod contaims 19 members, 
that during the current year they had ad- 
mitted tochurch-membership by baptism 
434 children and 13 adults, admitted to sa- 
cramental communion by confirmation 
220, and that the aggregate nuinber of their 
communicants is upwards of 13538. 


The Synod of Ohio at preseut consists of 


about 26 ministers. ‘iheir parochial re- 
ports of baptism, &c. during the current 
year cannot be given, is their session hav- 
ing but lately beeu licid, we have not yet 
received their last minutes. From the 
former minutes of this Syued and other 
sources of ivformation, It appears that they 


are actively engaged in doing the work of 


the Lord. Numerous 
made tothem by persons iiving remote 
from them, to have the word or eterual 
life preached unto them, aud the Syuod 
are making every possibic 
mect these calls. 

The Synod of Maryland and Virginia at 
present contains 22 minisiers, During 
the last year they admitted to clhurch-mem- 
bership by baptism 1420, adniiited to sa- 
cramental communion by  coifirumation 
650, and the aggregate number of their 
communicants Is 4939 

The German Evangelical Lutheran Con- 
ference of Tennessee commenced their last 
meeting in Sinking-Spriug Church, in 


applications are 


exertion lo 


Green “County, on the third Sunday of 
minutes having not 


October : but their 


the Principal of 


and trom the miuutes of 


[JuNE, 


yet left the press, we have not seen 
their parochial reports ofthis year. From 
the minutes of the session of 1822 it ap- 
pears that their body then consisted of 6 
Vustors aud 4 Deacons. 


‘Turning our eyes from our own country 
to continental E nrope, which is the prin- 
cipal seat of Lutheranisin, and in which 
the Lutheran Church is more numerous 
than all the other protestant churches to- 
gether; numerous circumstances of inter- 
estand utiliiy present themselves to our 
view. But vot wishing, to prolong this 
address to an undue length; we shail lim- 
1 ourselves to some statistic ‘al and general 
views; and as the situation of 

Germany including Prussia Hungaria 
and France, is more generally known to 
our churches, we shall merely state that 
by a calculation made from the most au- 
thentic sources, they contain considera! ly 
more than 17 millions of Lutherans. — 

In Denmark, in which the Lutheran is 
the established religion, in which the king 
must profess the Augsburg Confession and 
maintain it throughout the kingdom, the 
government of our Church, as is well 
known, is Episcopal. The kingdom is di- 
vided into the following Diovesses ; the 
diocess of Sealand, the bishop of which re- 
stdes at’ Copenhagen ; the diocess of F'u- 
nen, the bishop's residence eat Odensee ; thy 
diocess of Rypen, the bishop's residence 
at Rypen ; ; the diocess ef .durhus, tho bish 
oOp’s residenc e at Aarhus; the diecess ot! 
Wiborg, the residence of the bishop at 
\W ibore ; and the diocess of Aalborg, th: 
bishop of which resides in Aalborg. Th: 
government of ecclesiastical affairs is dis- 
tributed among these 6 bishops ; and thei 
are in the whole 3272 parishes. In Sles- 
wig and Flolstein, there are no bishops ; 
and the managenent of ecclesiastical al- 
fuirsis Committed to the care of Generi! 
Superinten dents. ‘The members of our 


Ciuurch in this kingdom amount to upwards 


of 900, wie 
: ( oth: ind 


north oi 
Lu- 
superintendent, 
aud about 40.000 


‘The Fe: rroe Islands, 
: elong to Deumark and are 
theran. They contain 1 
7 pastors, 39 churches 
Lut therais. 

1 Wor cy thera 
bishops 


are 4 dhiocesses, the 
of which reside at Christiania (the 
capital of the country.) Chrisliensand, 
Hergen,and Drontheim, and have the mai 

aveinent of the aff airs of all the churches. 
"The department of Aggeratts alone con- 
tains Ltd parishes. Jeeland bas 46, G04) 
Lutherans. Tflolum one of its princt, 

towns, formerly was the seat of a iat ae : 
but his diocess is merged in that of MRer- 
henrick ov Skalholt, the jurisdiction ot 
whose bishop extends over the whole is!- 
and, There are in all Iceland 189 parish 
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es; the pastors are all natives, and have 
-tudied principally at Copenhagen. Nor- 
way proper contains about 700,000 Lu- 
tnerans. 

in Sweden, in which likewise, Lutheran- 
mis the established religion, the eccle-i- 
aatieal affairs are administered by the 

irchbishop of Upsata (which venerable 
-tation is at present filled by the Rev. Dr. 
tosenstein,) together with the bishops of 
Linkieping, Skara, Stren gnes, Ibestcres, 
Ibexie, Abo, Lund, Borgo, Gethaburg, 
Calmor, Karlsltadt, Hernesanst, Gothland, 
and Stockholm. The whole church is di- 
vided into 192 ecclesiastical circles (prob- 
steyen) which contain about 2,800,000 
members. 

In Lapland there are numerous Luther- 
an Churches, the principal of which are 
ut Aselej Lyksela; Jockmock; Gelli- 
ware, which is situaled directly under the 
Arciicor North polar cirele; at Jukasjer- 
-wi; at Enontekis, where the sun in sum- 
mer is visible 49 days uninterrupiedly ; at 
Ut-joki, which is 69 degrees 51 min. 52 sec. 
north latitude ; at Kamuso, and at Enara. 

The religion of Finland is Lutheran. 
The country ts divided into two Diccess- 
es Which are under the jurisdiction of the 
bishops of .4bo and of Borgo. 

The number of Lutheraus in Russia has 
been estimated at upwards of 2,060,000, 
which is however perbaps overrated: 1,- 
»00,000 would be a moderate estimate. 

fielative to the state and number of our 
Churches in Africa, East India, Helvetia, 
s the Netherlands, the General Synod can- 
nt, at present, communicate any definite 
information. It appears, however, upon 
a general survey, agreeably to the prece- 
iiuy estimates, Which are certainly beiow 
the true ratio, 
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Christ, who bear also the name of jthe il- 
lustrious Luther, amount, throughout the 
world, to upwards of 20,000,000; their 
number has indeed been estimated by good 
authors at 23,000,000. In concluding this 
address, the General Synod would join 
their Churches, and their fellow Chris- 
fians at large, in offering their sincere and 
heartfelt gratitude to the great Head of 
the Chureh, for those cheering scenes of 
evangelical and catholic exertions for the 
salvation of the human family, which the 
Christian world has of late years witness- 
ed, in prayer for the rapid and general 
diffusion of the holy, heavenly, saving 
principles of the Gospel of Christ, and in 
cominending the Church and all her inter- 
ests, to the protection and the guidance 
and the blessing of Him, who promised 
that the gates of Hell should never prevail 
agalust her. 
arr a8 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITA- 
BLE INSTITUTIONS. 


(In the month of April.) 


To the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, from March Iu 
to April 13 inclusive, $2, 143 97. 

To the American Bible Society, $5,886 
O06. {[ssued from the Depository, Bibles, 
4508 ; Testaments, 3328: Total 8236. 

Yo the United Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, S2170 Su. 

To the American Education Society, 
$410 99, 

To the 
$254 99. 

The Treasurer of the Missionary Socie- 
ty of the Methodist Eiscopal Church ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $1785 24, since 
February, 


American Tract Society 





Ordinations and GWrwustallations. 


April 10.—The Rev. Rurvs BAILy was 
uistalled Pastor of the Congregational! 
Church and Society in’ Pittsfield, Moss. 
—Sermor by the Rev. Mr. Peters ef Ben- 
uington, y 

April 14.—The Rev. AMrrosE Epson, 
overthe First Trinitarian Church and So- 
ciety in Brooklyn, Coun. 

April 20.— The Rev. SAMUEL H. Cor- 
NISH, Was installed Pastor of the First 
African Presbyterian Church in New York. 

April 21.—The Rev. Moses Par- 


(RIDGE, over the Second Church in Plym- 
oath, Mass.—Sermon by the Rey, Mr. 
‘de, of Medway. 

April 22.—'The Rev. Joun F. Scuror 
DER, was admitted to the Holy order of 
“riests, by the Rt. Rev. Bp. Kemp. 


April 28.—The Rev.ALEXANDER PHE- 
NIX, over the Second Society in Spring- 
fieid.—Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Romeyn 
of New-York. 

May 6.—The Rev. Josprrpnu McE.Lroy, 
was installed Pastor of the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church in Cedar Street, New-York. 
—Sermon by thé Rev. Mr. Snodgrass. 

Vay 12.—The Rev.Joun H. Hopxins, 
was admitted to the Holy order of Priests, 
by the Rt. Rev. Bp. White. 

May 13.—Ihe Rev. SEsastTian 
STREETER, Was installed Pastor of the 
First Universalist Society in Boston. 

May 29.—The Rev. Jacon CuMMINGs, 
over the Society of Stratham, N. H.— 
Sermon by the Rey. Mr. Dimmick, of 
Newburyport. 
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Piew of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 


Among the few items of foreign news 
received during the past month, the most 
interesting is a rumour that the Pacha of 
kigypt had declared himself in: lependent 
of the Grand Seignior. {t is cortamly 
known, say tke Paris papers, that he wis 
incamp with 25,000 men, dise ‘ptined in 
the European manner, whom lie had as- 
sembled under pretence of opposing the 
Arabs. Itis also said that to prevent the 
suspicion ot the Porte, he had re:nforcedt 
the Turkish squadron in the Mediterra- 
nean. This report to which full credit 
seems tohave been ziven at Constantino- 
ple, is rendered highly cre ible by the 
rage andthe uniform policy ct the 

Vice Rey of Bgypt. Every triend to Greek 
emancipation will devontly pray that it 
may prove true, and that it may not only 
embarrass the operations of the Sultan 
against the Greeks, for which he is ma- 
king active preparation, but that it may 
shake the tidelity ofthe Eastern provinces 
of the empire, and in its train of conse- 
quences work out the complete and spee- 
dy overthrow of ‘Turkish despotism. 

The Greeks continue to be represeuted 
as generally successtul in their operations 
against the Turks, though none of their 
Paterprises are of great Magnitude. 


Musiuers ta Ca 


Very serious apptehensions exist at 
Hayti respecting the designs of France, 
‘The whole coast has been placed in a pos- 
ture ofdefence, and President Boyer, in 
on address to the chamber of Deputies, says 
‘of France should undertake the subjuga- 
tion of the Istand she will find the garri- 
sons doubly fortified, the siorehouses wel| 
supplied with provisions, anda different de- 
scription of enemies from those she lately 
metin Spain.” It was recommended to 
(he inhabitants to provide for their fami- 
lies a place in the interior to which they 
might flee in case of an attack. ‘The 
alarm was oceasioned by the late arrivals 
of French ships from Brest. 


DOMESTIC. 


The ‘Varitf Bill, celebrated for the pre- 
tracted discussion it has undergone in 
Congress, and for the attention it has ex- 
cited among those classes of our citizens 
whose interests were likely to be most af- 
fected by it, hasat length, by a smail ma- 
jority, become a law. ‘This Bill like that 
Which it s: upers sedes allows Semi maries ot 
learning and Socteties incorporated for lit- 
erary or philosophical purposes, or for the 
encouragement ofthe finearts, the privi. 
lege of importing books, paratus, stat. 
les, paintings, Ke. Xe. See ta duty. 


a 


* 


arrespanoents, 


Ne 


Yanda Communication without a signature are received, 

We have not hadan opportunity of reading the book of which V. has favoured us 
With a review, and must for that reason decline publishing his manuseript. Also, we 
shonld be unwilling to hazard upon our own responsibility, some of the opinions which 
V. advanees, or to vouch for the correctness of some of the facts which he states, al- 
thouzh supported by very respectable uames. Whother the twe ‘Ive hundred aboriziz- 


al languages of Americ 
flebrew, we are not aware t 
And whether the American Ductans, as the 
views thinks Snot 1m: robable,’ or the 


mihave a common origin, and itiso, whe tne 
tthe subjeet 


that origin be the 


" 
has been suilicitenily investigated to show. 
author ofthe book b. lieve S$. ‘nd as hia re- 
Afghansot the East, as sir William Jones sup- 


; A 
poses, be the desce ndants of the ten tribes, we confess ourselves not in possession of the 


evidence necessary ta deterinine. 
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